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Choosing an ISP in BTV 


Pastry chef Andrew LeStourgeon 






VT s Best Beers 
Daily food/drink Specials 

Every Thursday = 
Half-price sandwiches. All-day. 
&TRIVIAJ7-9umi 


faceliook.coin/DasBierhausUT 


Make RESERVATIONS & 
book PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 
Online at: 


II.HTtk.H.M 



POSITIVE PIE 
PLAINFIELD 

NOW SERVING 

BREAKFAST 

ON WEEKENDS 

www.posuivepie.com 

I 6 9 MAIN S T R E E T • P L A I N F I E l D • 4 5 4 - 0 I 33 | 






Join us for Peak <8mi> 

Spruce peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 

WINTER 2014 ARTS CENTER 


TRIP ANNUAL 
FUNDRAISER 

SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 3:00 
P.M. AND 7:30 P.M. 

For the fourth year in a row, Stowe's 
TRIP Dance Company will return 
to our stage for two performances, 
with 44 dancers ages 6 to 18 from 
Stowe, Waterbury, Waterbury 
Center, Morrisville, Johnson, Elmore, 
Hyde Park, Waitsfield and Edea 


•j ■ «•'' 
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AN EVENING WITH 
MOLLY RINGWALD 

SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 

AT 730 P.M. 

Star of iconic '80s films, Broadway 
actress, and author Molly Ringwald 
has moved from The Breakfast Club 
to the Jazz Club! Enjoy an evening 
with Molly and her jazz quartet as 
she interprets standards from her 
album, "Except.Sometimes," her 
homage to the Great American 
Songbook. 


NEARLY LEAR - 
SUSANNA HAMNETT 

THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 10:00 A.M 

A one-woman tour-de-force, actress 
and down Susanna Hamnett relates 
the great and tragic story of King Lear 
from the personal perspective of the 
king’s fool, Norris Winner of the 2012 
International Performing Arts for Youth 
(IPAY) Victor Award for Outstanding 
Production. Presented in collaboration 
with the Flynn Center lor the Arts 



Spruce Peak . . , _ , „ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ * 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 
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SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS * BREWING 


“BEST BEER TOWN IN NEW ENCUND." - B. 


Wednesday, March 26th | 4PM 

|fj|-Scheduled 2nd Birthday Party 

Snow can’t stop the fun! 

} 2 Headv TopjtersJ) rafts k 5 2 Chopped Pork Sandwiches 

Get it while were young and cheap. 

This deal won t sound so good on our 25th anniversary. 

Party starts at 4PM 

pna Feeling Schiddy? April 8th — ^ 

$4 Femel draughts everyday |H ■ 

.23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 



Wednesday March 26th, 

Come experience the awesome California good- 
ness of The Bruery. In their honor, we’re gonna 
throw a fete (read: doubledown on awesome). 
Expect draught pours of 


White Chocolate 


OudeTart, Oude Tart with Cherries, Humulus 


Autumn Maple, and Mischief plus Bruery 
bottles and a surprise or two. 


FARMHOUSETG.com 
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GATHER, EAT & LEARN 

Meet friends for breakfast and coffee by the 
crackling fireplace. In the mood for something 
sweet? Housemade donuts, signature sundaes and 
our legendary hot chocolate should do the trick. 

UPCOMING CLASSES : 

Cheesemaking Workshop & Tasting Sat. March 22, 5:30-7pm 
Kids Cook: Chocolate Flower Pops Thurs. March 27, 4-5pm 

Sign up at southendkitchenvt.com/classes/ 

802.8G4.050S 1 716 PINE STREET. BURLINGTON 


SOIMlM® L0^0 (a)D 


Workshops and exhibits exploring: 

Food & Farming • Health & 
Well-Being • Home & Gardening 
5, aui uj , • Nature & Wilderness 

i ^ • Renewable Energy 

l | 'T-e^yTo-op ^ Conservation • 

1 Trans p° rt & the 

I acorn w Digital Economy 


Shoes & Clothing 
for ALL runners 
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THE LAST 

ZYAQ mi 



My daughter has to walk from Lower Pine Street to South 
Winooski for after-school care in this weather ... She is 7. 



No Fare! 


facing 

facts 

m 

OUT OF JOINT 

Cop groups advised 
Shumlintoslow 
down the pot train. 
Gov's reply: “There 
is much Vermont can 
learn from Colorado 
and Washington." 
Translation: 
Chill, dudes. 


NOPE TO DOPERS 

South Burlington 
lawyer tells Vermont 
Supreme Court 
its methadone 
clinic creates 
“safety concerns.” 
Justice Skoglund 
asks: How so? 

COOKED 

BOOKKEEPER 

A bookkeeper 
pled guilty this 
week to bilking 


n 


Woodstock motel. 
Will Vermonters 
ever learn to be 


l O J 

SLOW ELOW 

Cold temps have 
slowed Vermont 1 s 
sugaring season to a 
molasses' pace. Here's 
hoping the weather 
gets sweeter soon! 


That's the percentage of 
Vermonters who were 
unemployed in January, the 
Vermont Department of 
Labor announced this week. 
The state's unemployment 
rate is at its lowest point 
since 2007; nationally it's 
6.6 percent. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON 5EVENDAYSVT:C0M 


!. NECI Confidential: Vermont's struggling 

!. Bite Club: “Menu and Chef Details for 


□ tweet of 
the week: 

fflvermontfolkllfe , — . 

Due to the illogical wrath of /hfinj 

Folklife Center will be closed 

FOLLOW US ON TWITTER fflSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAVSVT.COM/TWITTER 



H1CK0K k BOARDMAN 


Home Buying Seminar - March 26th at 


Have You Ever Tried To Buy A Home But Were Told No? 


PnmeLending 




Call 846-0029 to sign up or email bmchenry@primelending.com 


>f a state-chartered bank and is licensed bjr. \ 


COLDWeiL 
BANKER U 







ORVIS: 20% OFF 


All the lines 
you love... 

Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1 851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 


Mirror Mirr®r 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 

Locally 4>wned - Locally Operated 


3/20- 3«3 only. 

PENDLETON: 25% OFF 

day/only 3/19-3/23 only. 

Brooks Brothers 2 for $99* 



SPRING FEVERED. 



feed back 











GOT DICTIONARY? 

I am a faithful reader of the Fair 
Game column, but I was appalled at property, 
Paul Heintz’s description of Lenore 
Broughton as “an infamous sports- 
woman" [February 26]. According to 
Webster, “infamous" means “having a 
reputation of the worst kind: notorious, 
as being vicious, contemptible or crimi- 
nal in character.” Lenore Broughton, 
whom I know well, is hardly 
a “sportswoman," but 
i kind, gentle, 


retaliation in any situation: If and only 
if your life or someone else's is seriously 
threatened with bodily harm, on your 
your home or in public, can 
of harmful or deadly force be 

justified. 


decent and concerned 
citizen. There is nothing ?*"?*. 
“infamous” about her. 

Paul owes her an apology, 
and whoever edits Paul’s 
columns needs to gain ad- 
ditional experience with ^ 
the English language. 

John McClaughry 



DEADLY LOGIC 

[Re Last 7: “Big Votes, Small City,” March 
5]: I find it disconcerting and worri- 

ie that a Vermont resident mentions farm where his grandparents also lived 


COOKING FOR GENERATIONS 

[Re “Vintage Vermont 
Victuals,” February 19]: 
Many years ago, I inherited 
my great-grandmother's 
cookbooks, and one of 
them was the original Out 
of Vermont Kitchens cook- 
book. I remember my great- 
grandmother very well, and 
I love the notion that I am 
holding her cookbook with 
[ its aged, tattered pages, 
I looking through the same 
f recipes she did so many 
years ago. 

I was raised on a fifth-generation 
dairy farm. My dad often tells stories 
from his childhood days living o 


drunken college kids knocking o: 
door at 2 a.m. as a justification for gun 


nthe 


house with his family — not 
unusual thing in those days! But he 


ownership. It would be such a tragedy if recalls that they always had dessert for 


that played out — an unnecessary', worst- 
case scenario involving a firearm. 

People in Vermont and elsewhere 
need to understand the use of harmful 


each lunch and supper meal: One day 
would be cake and the next day would 

His grandmother and his mother took 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


turns cooking either the meal or the 
dessert each day for the family of eight. 
I have several handwritten recipes from 
both of these family matriarchs — some 
on the comer of a brown paper bag, 
the back of an envelope or the back of 
a letter — all of which are stained from 
being made several times, all precious 
pieces of my family's history. 

Since my mother helped my father 
milk the cows, I became the baker in the 
house at age 9 and, even today, I con- 
tinue to bake and pass out all "the goods” 
to my three daughters and their families. 
Even when my grandchildren visit, one 
of their favorite things to do is help me 
bake — just passing on the tradition! 

I have printed off the Seven Days 
article and placed it in the original 
cookbook for one of my daughters to 
find when I hand down this precious 
cookbook to them. 


FREEDOM TO SLAUGHTER 

I enjoyed Kathryn Flagg’s article 
about her experience with 
Green Pasture Meats’ 
mobile slaughter unit [“A 
Gentler Exit,” March 5]. 

However, Vermonters 
have humanely and 
safely slaughtered ani- 
mals on-farm for gen- 
erations without the 
benefit of fuel-guzzling, 

$225,000 mobile facilities 
that must sit idle waiting for 
lost federal inspectors. While I 
wish Mark Smith nothing but the best 
with his ambitious endeavor, let us not 
forget that the very assumption of the 
necessity for such infrastructure is em- 
blematic of our severely eroded rights 
with regard to how we feed ourselves. 
According to Flagg’s article, many 
Agency of Agriculture officials acknowl- 
edge the existence of a so-called “black 
market” in farm-slaughtered meat. To 

CORRECTION 

In last week’s food story, “Seasoned 
Traveler: DownStreet Eats,” res- 
taurant owner Elena Gustavson 
claimed to have convinced Sterling 
College to stop using the services 
of Sodexo. The college never had 
a contract with that food-service 
company. We also gave Gustavson 
credit for helping to launch 
Sterling’s sustainable agriculture 
degree. That program predated 
her time at Sterling. 



those consciously participating in that 
market, either as producer or consumer, 
I encourage you to remember that 
you’re dealing in something far more 
important than meat and money. You're 
dealing in your freedom. 


KINDER AND EVEN 
MORE GENTLE 

[Re “A Gentler Exit,” March 5]: 
Whenever I read the honest and emo- 
tional reflections of someone who has 
to slaughter their beloved farm animals 
for meat — the kind of reflections that 
Kathryn Flagg shared recently — I can’t 
help but think back to when humans 
were hunter-gatherers. We never had a 
relationship with the animals we killed 
and ate back then; the practice of spend- 
ing our days with animals and then 
seeing them slaughtered is a relatively 
recent phenomenon, one that grew up 
with farming. So of course slaughter day 
is hard for us — we who evolved over 
tens of thousands of years with more 
distance from the animals we 
Does the sadness we feel 
nean it’s wrong to take 
the lives of animals for 
meat? Some would say 
yes, but I don’t think 
so. It just means we’re 
human. And it’s our 
humanity that is lead- 
ing us to seek kinder, 
more humane ways of 
raising and processing farm 
animals. We should thank our 
sadness for what it inspires us to do, 
and worry only when the sadness is no 
longer there. 


Abels is founder and editor of the 
website Humaneitarian.org. 


SAY SOMETHING! 



Burlington. VT 05402-11 


MAYHEMS^ 
W VB U/21-SUN3/i9 • 

Wines 

Over 6000 bottles of wine 
with markdowns up to 
70% off! Including: 

Dobbes Estate 2009 Grand 
Assemblage Pinot Noir. 

Reg: $29.99, ON SALE: $14.99 
Jargon Chardonnay 
Reg: $9.99, ON SALE: $3.99 

Cheeses 

Over a ton (literally) 
of cheese under $2! 
Including: 

Joan of Arc Mini Brie 
wheels-$1.99. 

Assorted 40z. Chevre Logs- 

99 cents 

Gluten-Free 
Meal Deals 

Laurie’s Natural Dinner Starters 
Reg: $4.49, ON SALE: $2.99 

As well as dozens of other 
markdowns throughout the 
entire store! We hope to 
see you there! 

C llIEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd„ So. Burlington \T 05403 
(Next to the Alpne Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 
Open 7 days 10 am- 7 pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


If fWs is a joke _ 
fhen 1 Jef if. 



Red Square 


WED 3/19 JAKE WHITESELl TRIO 11PM 
DJ MASHTODON UPM 
THU 3/20 EUJAH TUCKER 7PM 

0 JAY BARON / DJ JDUBS 10PM 
FRI 3/21 PHIL YATES & THE AFFILIATES 5PM 
CLOSE TO NOWHERE 8PM 
0J CON YAY 9PM 
DJ CRAIO MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 3/22 0J RAUL 6PM 

COLUN CRAIG CONTINUUM 7PM 
0J MASHTODON / REIGN ONE 11PM 
TUE 3/25 CRAIG MITCHELL 7PM 
WED 3/26 THE USUAL SUSPECTS 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON 11PM 

156 church Sfreef, Burlington 

Having a par-f-y? Renf the blue room/ 
infoiStcdsguarevt.com . xsi-xioi 






Deadline to purchase 
May 12th, 2014 


informatior 


[jAY^PEAK 

Adult Passes from just 

$469 or $699 

(mid week ) (un restricted ) 


Purchase at jaypeakresort.com/SeasonPass 


March 22nd / Foeger Ballroom / 7:00pm Doors 
General Admission: $40 / VIP Admission: $75 

VIP includes: Preferred viewing, meet and greet with the band, appetizers, 
two complimentary drink tickets, private bar and lounge. 

FOR MORE DETAILS OR TO PURCHASE 
jaypeakresort.com/Events • 802.327.2154 


Discounted 2014+15 season passes, also good 
the rest of this season, now on sale. 


THE JUDGE RULES IN YOUR FAVOR. 


JAY ^ PEAK Presents 

ROBERT RANDOLPH 

& the Family Band 


gdar^com 


□ UR BIKE □ 


flRTIUIElUT 


Outdoor Gear Exchange 

PRESENTS - 


n BENEFIT FOR: 


Thursday, March 27 th 

at The Outdoor Gear Exchange 

Doors at 7:30pm. Event at 8pm. 

A selection from MTBVT’s Green Mt Showdown featuring 
the best shorts from the West Coast, to Utah, and the Alps 

3 7 Church Street Burlington 


Event! 

Raffle! 


PPM O) 

BVrffl B H ' J i fe r ®een mountain 

' SHOWDOWN 

(888) 5+7 4-327 *Li® 






contents 


dear^/lucy. 


Our 

lA/ui£e/- Sale 
ClHliijUL&S. . , 

Because winter isn’t 

LETTING UP^/^'/yET... 

Stop in to check out our 

SELECTION OF tf/T/l l WINTER 
STYLES NOW MARKED DOWN 
UP TO TO%y t>/J ORIGINAL 
RETAIL PRICE! 



BEST Ji 
STYLES & SIZES! 

38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
mon-thurs 10-7, 
fll-sat 10-8, sun 11-6 




.4 Chitteni 
1 County 
RPC 


AT THE DOOR 


VERIiONf 

WftlMKE 

SllflhlT 


rans 


^ MARCH 21 • bURUHGTOH 


IN ADVANCE 


SATURDAY, ImH 21 


REGISTER TODflY! 

bit.ly/vtwalkbike 

_ _ mm§. 


REGISTRATION INCLUDES: 


BREAKFAST & PLATED LUNCH 
EXCELLENT KEYNOTE SPEAKER 
10+ DYNAMIC PRESENTATIONS 
INTERACTIVE WORKSHOPS 
FREE SECURE BIKE PARKING 


8-30flM-i0()pii 


GO bATTERY STREET 
BURLINGTON, VT 05101 


QUESTIONS? CONTACT: 

info@ccrpcvt.org 


• Special thanks to our Gold & Silver sponsors! • 


Gold: VTrans ■ BlueCross BlueShield of Vermont ■ City of Burlington • Vanasse Hangen Brustlin, Inc. ■ University of 
Vermont Transportation Research Center | Silver: AARP • Lamoureux & Dickinson • Resource Systems Group, Inc. 
• Vermont Department of Health • Parsons Brinckerhoff 
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SUNDAY 23 

Page Turner 

Whether its a Hemingway first edition, old copies 
of Dr. Seuss or a postcard of Burlington from years 
past, the Vermont Antiquarian Book & Ephemera 
Fair has something for everyone. Collectors, history 
buffs, scholars and bibliophiles get a kick out of rare 
and out-of-print titles and other links to the literary 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 57 


©- 

SUNDAY 23 

Be Kind, Rewind 

Nostalgic for the era of VHS tapes? Nick Prueher 
and Joe Pickett sure are. For more than 20 years, 
the critical ly acclaimed curators of the Found 
Footage Festival have collected videotapes from 
thrift stores, garage sales and the occasional 
dumpster. Gems from Volume 7 bring these cin- 
ematic relics to the big screen. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 57 

©- 

FRIDAY 21 


Fast Break 


Going the Distance 


ONGOING 

Pale Scale 

With a blanket of fresh snow covering the ground, 
winter shows no signs of leaving anytime soon. 
While these conditions cause some Vermonters to 
curse Mother Nature, the artists in “White Wash" 
take inspiration from this subtle seasonal palette. 
On view at the S.P.A.C.E. Gallery, works in various 
media explore the potential of muted hues. 

SEE REVIEW ON PAGE 74 



Spring Gardening 

Seminars 

Gardener's Supply - Burlington 


March 22 • 9:30-1 1:00am 

Soil 101 

Mike Ather 

Healthy and vibrant plants start with 
healthy soil. This one's a must for all 
gardeners, from beginner to more 
experienced grower. 

March 29 • 9:30-ll:00am 

Backyard Foraging 

Ellen Zacho 

When you think about hostas and 
day lilies, you probably focus on their 
appealing foliage and vibrant blooms, 
but these perennials are delicious as 
well as lovely. A surprising number 
of our favorite garden plants can feed 
both body and soul. Learn how to 
recognize, harvest and prepare tasty 
treats from plants you already have 
around your home. 

Register at: 

www.GardenerSu pplyStore.com 
Seminars are $10. 
Pre-registration is required. 

GARDENER^ 

128 Intervale Road, Burlington 
472 Marshall Ave. Williston 
(802)660-3505 
www.GardenersSupplyStore.com 


Preseason Nursery Sale: 
Purchase a plant card 
and SAVE 30% 



A sked last month about his cam- 
paign for a third term, Gov. peter 
shumlin responded the way he 
usually does: with an air of prac- 
ticed nonchalance 

“Believe it or not, I don’t wake up in 
the morning thinking about a reelection 
campaign,” he said at a Montpelier press 
conference “I’m not focused on fundrais- 
ing for my campaign." 

Well, someone on Team Shumlin sure is. 
On Monday, the gov announced he'd raised 
nearly $329,000 in the past eight months, 
pushing his campaign war chest a smidge 
over the million-dollar mark. 

Just as important for Shumlin: The 
only potential challenger to file a manda- 
tory fundraising and spending report by 
Monday’s deadline was former Republican 
state auditor and senator randy brock, who 
Shumlin handily defeated in 2012. And 
Brock's new report only included expenses 
related to his last campaign. 

Despite his claims to the contrary, the 
governor quite clearly is focused on fun- 
draising, his filing shows — and that has 
a lot to do with his dearth of opponents. 
On the very morning Shumlin uttered his 
“I don’t wake up in the morning” remark, 
his campaign sent an email blast to its list 
of supporters asking for “$10, $25 or $50” 
contributions. 

A mere six days before that, Shumlin 
had traveled to D.C. for a spate of fundrais- 
ers benefiting the Democratic Governors 
Association, including one featuring 
President barack obama. While in town, 
Shummy picked up checks addressed to 
his own campaign account, totaling at least 
$16,000, according to Monday’s filing. 

Two days before, he took an unan- 
nounced trip to Boston, where he waned 
and dined Bay State donors at Stella, an 
upscale Italian joint in the South End. 
Shumlin’s campaign raked in at least 
$13,000 that day. And Stella didn't do too 
bad, either. The tab came to $742.26. 

Indeed, the takeaway from Shumlin's 
latest fundraising report is that the major- 
ity of his campaign cash comes from big- 
money donors who live outside Vermont. 
Many of them contributed the maximum 
allowed by law, which is $2,000 this cycle, 
while still others circumvented those limits 
by giving through their companies and 
family members. 

More interesting than how much 
Shummy raised, however, is how little he 
spent on fundraising during those same 
eight months: just $19,972. 

By leveraging his role as chairman of the 
DGA, the gov managed to hold fundraisers 
from D.C. to Las Vegas to San Francisco 
without spending a dime of his own cam- 
paign cash. Pretty much his only campaign 
expenses during that time were cell phone 
bills, online processing fees and $8,000 in 


payments to fundraiser erika wolffing. 

The rest — airfare, hotel rooms, etc. — 
came courtesy of the DGA, which raises 
most of its money through five- and six- 
figure donations from big corporate and 
union donors. 

For instance, on November 19 Shumlin’s 
official appearance schedule listed him as, 
“In New' York City for DGA.” When Seven 
Days inquired about his activities at the 
time, DGA spokesman danny kanner said 
that Shumlin “will be in New York for a 

SHUMLIN MANAGED TO HOLD 
FUNDRAISERS FROM D.G. TO 
LAS VEGAS TO SAN FRANCISCO 
WITHOUT SPENDING 
A DIME OF HIS OWN 
CAMPAIGN CASH. 


finance luncheon” and that the DGA would 
cover his travel expenses. 

“It’s a meeting with prospective donors,” 
Kanner elaborated. 

That very day, according to Shumlin’s 
most recent filing, the governor managed 
to raise $26,000 for his own campaign. The 
day before, he took in another $4,500 from 
New' Yorkers. Among the donors? High- 
powered lobbyist heather podesta, real 
estate scion Howard milstein and Universal 
Remote Control founder chang park, who’s 
contributed hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to organizations devoted to, um, get- 
ting money out of politics. 

Oh, and let’s not forget john zuccom, 
the real estate tycoon whose eponymous 
Lower Manhattan park played host to the 
Occupy Wall Street crowd more than two 
years ago. Zuccotti and his wife, Susan, 
each donated $2,000 to the Shumlin cam- 
paign that day — as did four companies af- 
filiated with Zuccotti’s Brookfield Financial 
Properties. Three other Zuccottis — John 
Andrew, Margaret and Milena — each con- 
tributed a thousand apiece to Shumlin in 
the two months that followed. 

So did all those donors just happen to 
slip the gov a check at a “finance luncheon" 
benefiting the DGA? Or was it actually a 
Shumlin for Governor fundraiser, paid 
for by the DGA? If the latter, according to 
Vermont law, it would have to be reported 
as an in-kind contribution to the Shumlin 
campaign. 

It was not. 

Perhaps tellingly, none of those who 
contributed to Shumlin’s campaign that 
day contributed to the DGA, according to 


that organization’s 2013 IRS filing. 

The Shumlin campaign did not re- 
spond to requests for comment. Assistant 
Attorney General eve jacobs-carnahan 
declined to w'eigh in on the situation. 

Either way, Shumlin’s political appara- 
tus and the DGA appear inextricably linked. 
The governor’s former chief of staff, bill 
lofy, selves as a senior advisor to the DGA 
and continues to advise him. And Wolffing, 
Shumlin's longtime fundraiser, left her job 
as deputy labor commissioner in December 
to become a finance consultant for both the 
DGA and the Shumlin campaign. 

That raises the question of whether 
Wolffing raises money on Shumlin’s behalf 
through the DGA, which can accept unlim- 
ited contributions, with the understand- 
ing that such money would be invested in 
Shumlin’s campaign if the going gets tough 
this fall. The DGA spent more than a mil- 
lion dollars backing the gov’s first run for 
office in 2010. 

There’s no shortage of donors who play 
in both sandboxes. 

Billionaire hedge fund manager 
tom steyer, for instance, contributed 
$250,000 to the DGA at the end of last 
year. Steyer, a staunch environmentalist, 
has pledged to spend more than $100 mil- 
lion on Democratic campaigns this season, 
prompting some pundits to refer to him as a 
liberal version of the Koch brothers. 

Steyer has also steered thousands to 
Shumlin's reelection campaign. According 
to the governor’s latest filing, Steyer and 
his family spent nearly $5,100 catering a 
San Francisco fundraiser for Shummy on 
September 30 — the day he was scheduled 
to be heading back to Vermont from a trip 
to China and Vietnam. The gov’s cam- 
paign collected more than $20,000 from 
Californians in the days leading up to the 
Steyer fundraiser. 

While Shumlin often rails against U.S. 
Supreme Court rulings that weakened the 
nation’s campaign finance laws, he seems 
to see nothing wrong with flagrantly flout- 
ing Vermont's own limits. 

Like Zuccotti, several other Shumlin 
donors have exceeded Vermont’s current 
limit of $2,000 per donor, per election cycle. 

On the day Shumlin traveled to D.C. last 
month, Massachusetts auto dealer ernie 
boch. jr., gave the governor $2,000 from his 
own checkbook — and two more contribu- 
tions of the same amount from a trust and 
an LLC. Last July, Boch’s father, Ernie Sr., 
gave another $2,000, as did Subaru of New 
England, which is owned by the family. 

Also in D.C., billionaire banker Leonard 
abess and his wife, Jayne, gave Shumlin’s 
campaign at least $8,000 through various 
entities they control. Abess made his for- 
tune as the owner of First National Bank 
of Florida and appears to own property in 
Vermont. 






GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Another multi-donor is Ariel ouiros, 
who co-owns Jay Peak Resort and Burke 
Mountain, and is engaged in the $600 
million Northeast Kingdom Economic 
Development Initiative. 

Last Wednesday, the Florida-based 
businessman gave Shumlin $2,000 from 
his own pocket and another $8,000 from 
four Miami companies he controls. Quiros’ 
business partner, bill stenger, donated 
$2,000 last November. 

Last year, Stenger and Quiros paid to 
fly Shumlin to Miami and Asia to drum up 
foreign investors for their development 
projects through the EB-S investor visa 
program. In fact, Shumlin was returning 
from such a trip when Steyer held his San 
Francisco fundraiser last 
September. 

campaign contribution came 
last November, when he 
was invited to a downtown 
Burlington fundraiser held by commercial 
real estate developer bobby miller. That 
event, which included many of the state's 
top business leaders, brought in at least 
$36,000, according to Shumlin’s latest 
filing. That’s not including the $8,000 the 
extended Miller clan donated on a single 
day last month, nor the $1,000 Bobby 
Miller’s wife, Holly, spent catering the 
November event. 

What was Shumlin’s response when 
Seven Days caught wind of the Miller fun- 
draiser last December? 

You guessed it: “As you can imagine, I’m 
focused on governing the state of Vermont, 
not raising funds.” 

Asked at the time who else was holding 
fundraisers on his behalf, Shumlin at first 
demurred, saying that it would be clear 
when he filed his next fundraising report. 

Pressed, Shumlin finally agreed, saying 
he would “be happy to tell you exactly 
where I had fundraisers” when the next 
reporting deadline arrived. 

So did he? No. 

Asked last week whether the governor 
would honor his commitment, Wolffing 
said that the legally required campaign 
finance filing “is all I or the campaign 
will have for you on this." She and other 
Shumlin staffers ignored repeated re- 
quests for an explanation, nor would they 
put the governor on the phone with Seven 

Perhaps he was busy governing Oh, 
wait He’s on vacation in Dominica. 

Justice Served 

Shumlin’s not the only one relying upon 
out-of-state donors to fill his campaign 
coffers. 

Democratic Attorney General bill 
sorrell took every last dime of the $26,100 
he raised in the past eight months from 
people outside the Green Mountain State. 
And, like Shumlin, he did the bulk of his 
fundraising at events sponsored by a parti- 
san national political organization — in his 
case, the Democratic Attorneys General 
Association. 


You may remember DAGA from 
August 2012, when a super PAC it fi- 
nanced spent $200,000 on an ad cam- 
paign supporting Sorrell over fellow 
Democrat t.j. donovan, the Chittenden 
County state’s attorney. 

Nearly all of Sorrell’s contributions this 
time around came from DAGA’s member- 
ship, which includes national attorneys, 
lobbyists and former attorneys general. 
Sorrell says he “pass[ed] around enve- 
lopes” soliciting contributions at DAGA's 
December meeting in D.C. and held a fun- 
draiser at its January meeting in Orlando. 

DAGA pays for Sorrell's airfare and 
lodging when he attends its events. 

So why exactly are DAGA’s members 
so keen on talking to Vermont’s 
attorney general? 

“By and large, they represent 
clients or organizations now 
in interactions with AGs," he 
explains. “They get to talk with 
AGs in social settings or appear on panels 
on issues. And frequently a matter will 
come up and they will ask for a meeting to 
discuss.” 

For example, Sorrell explains, former 
Mississippi attorney general mike moore 
and former Washington State attor- 
ney general rob mckenna joined the 
Vermonter at the Orlando fundraiser. 
Moore donated $1,000 to Sorrell’s cam- 
paign that day, while McKenna’s firm 
donated $500 a week later. Then the 
two asked for a meeting in Vermont to 
discuss their opposition to e-cigarettes, 
which Sorrell granted. 

“I’m sure someone was paying them 
to be there and have the meeting,” Sorrell 
says. “But these are people who I’ve served 
with and are friends of mine. And I’m not 
for sale for $500.” 

While it may look like it, Sorrell main- 
tains, “It’s not a pay-to-play situation. 
If there was some other AG who didn't 
contribute to my campaign and asked for a 
meeting on an issue, I typically take those 
meetings.” 

OK, but is it appropriate to accept 
campaign contributions from those who 
may be seeking support from the Vermont 
Attorney General’s Office? 

“I’ve got a very clear conscience," 
Sorrell says. “They move in AG circles. 
They interact with AGs on behalf of 
clients." 

“I don't think there’s an AG in the 
country who’s tried to limit the influence 
of big money in politics more than I, in- 
cluding arguing all the way to the Supreme 
Court," he adds, referring to his failed at- 
tempt in 2006 to defend Vermont’s strict 
campaign finance limits. “I wish there 
was less money than more in our political 
campaigns." © 
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local matters 


Unholy Plan? Proposal to Convert Church 
Property to Apartments Stuns South End Parish 


B y now, most people know 
it’s tacky to break up via 
text message. This month 
a Catholic parish learned a 
similar lesson: If you’re considering 
selling church property to a developer, 
tell your parishioners before they find 
out on social media. 

For the last 55 years, Marie Boisvert, 
73, has been a parishioner at the St. 
Anthony Church on Flynn Avenue. Her 
deceased husband was baptized there, as 
were the couple's two children. She lives 
two blocks away and, over the years, has 
helped organize minstrel shows, bazaars 
and covered-dish suppers to raise money 
for the parish. 

So it was with some indignation that 
Boisvert read a Facebook post in late 
February, in which a neighbor described 
a plan to convert much of the church 
property into a four-story “family 
housing project” 

She calls the church complex a “part 
of our parish history, our neighborhood 
history, our family history. It’s an 
extension of my home.” The news, 
Boisvert added, “should not have come 
as a surprise from city hall and social 
media.” 

St. Anthony’s sits on a two-acre lot off 
Pine Street. The church was built in 1902 
with bricks salvaged from a Catholic 
church on Archibald Street. Many of 
its earliest parishioners were French 
Canadian workers at the Queen City 
Cotton mills in Burlington’s Lakeside 
neighborhood. The building boasts a 
158-year-old bell and four stained glass 
windows that were also taken from the 
older church. Its elegant windows and 
vaulted ceilings make walking inside 
“like going back in time,” said Charles 
Catlett, an occasional churchgoer. Next 
to it are two buildings: the rectory and 
the parish hall. According to city records, 
the total property value is assessed at 
$2.3 million. 

Now, the city’s development review 
board is considering a proposal to raze 
the rectory and the parish hall — both of 
which are on the Vermont State Register 
of Historic Places — to construct an 
apartment complex with 52 units and 72 
parking spaces. 

The proposal was filed with the 
DRB on February 6, cosigned by 
Pizzagalli Properties and the Rev. 
Richard O’Donnell, better known as 



“Father Rich.” O’Donnell is the pastor 
of a merged parish of St. Anthony’s and 
Christ the King churches. 

A round of notice letters the DRB 
sent to immediate neighbors had a swift 
and seismic impact in the South End, 


But that doesn’t compensate for more 
than a decade's worth of declines, he 
added. 

Renovating St. Anthony’s is still 
an option, according to O’Donnell, 
but it comes with a price. "Whatever 


reverberating across kitchen tables and direction we go, financially, there a 


online. By n< 


ly residents have se 


e very, very big concerns. Not only 


the architectural mock-ups, which show structural concerns in the building, but 
the church dwarfed by an L-shaped also the fact there’s just the day-to-day 


building and a sprawling parking lot. 

O’Donnell said he regrets the way his 
parishioners heard the 
news — “I do feel bad 
I did not communicate 
that to the parish in a 
timely manner” — but 
he didn't think it made 
o share a plan 


MARYLEN GR 


that might not pan out. 

O'Donnell emphasized 
that selling the church 
to Pizzagalli is by no means a deal set in 

But it’s no pie-in-the-sky plan, either. 
The Roman Catholic Diocese isn’t 
exactly drowning in cash these days and 
has had to contend with other challenges, 
including a shortage of priests and 


IT’S A BIG, UGLY 
MONSTROSITY. 


maintenance that is costing the parish a 
considerable amount of money we don't 
necessarily have.” 

O'Donnell said he 
doesn’t know yet what 
the renovation costs 
for all three buildings 
would be, but a 
preliminary estimate 
showed the church 
alone needs roughly 
$1 million in upgrades. 
He said he’s been exploring both options 
— to renovate or sell — since late last 
fall. Once the plans are finalized, three 
committees, made up of parishioners, 
will review them and present them to 
the parish as a whole. After collecting 
their feedback, a proposal will go before 


shrinking number of parishioners. The the Burlington Diocese for its approval. 
Christ the King-St. Anthony parish has Selling the St. Anthony site would 
bucked the latter trend — according eliminate overhead costs, and the sale 


o O’Donnell, there's actually been : 
uptick in people attending mass at the 
two churches since he took over last 
July; he estimated that about 1,000 
people attend one of the six weekend 
masses held at the churches. 


proceeds would be reinvested ii 
parish, according to O’Donnell. One 
possibility, he said, would be to send 
more money to the school at Christ the 
King, which he described as “thriving.” 

But that’s little comfort to those who 


live close by St. Anthony’s, for whom a 
massive apartment complex is a much 
less desirable neighbor than a quiet 

“It's a big, ugly monstrosity," said 
Marylen Grigas, whose house is on 
the other side of Pine Street from St. 
Anthony's. 

Despite O’Donnell’s reassurances, 
many community members said they 
think it’s a done deal, based on the level 
of detail in Pizzagalli’s proposal. Margo 
Trotier’s upstairs bedroom overlooks 
the church property. She’s lived there 
for 22 years and said she loves her home 
and neighborhood. But after hearing the 
news, she said, “I just feel like running 
for the hills.” 

Trotier, a real estate agent, wasn’t 
making an empty statement. Shortly after 
she learned of the development plan, she 
started printing out listings for available 
properties elsewhere in Burlington. 

Pizzagalli’s proposal calls for closing 
two of the three vehicle entrances on the 
current property, which would funnel all 
traffic onto Ferguson Avenue, a relatively 
quiet street that runs parallel to Flynn 
Avenue and perpendicular to Pine. The 
documents filed with the DRB state that 
"little change to traffic congestion is 
anticipated," but residents said such an 
influx of people will inevitably clog the 
streets. Grigas predicts traffic “pouring 

For neighbors, the concern isn’t 
just about what may be coming. For St. 
Anthony parishioners — many of whom 




have attended mass there for decades 
and had connections to a school that 
closed in 1971 — the loss would be 
acutely personal. 

The church has been a community 
hub for its non-Catholic neighbors, as 
well. A regular group plays basketball at 
the parish hall, and, on other evenings, 
there are dance and tae kwon do 
lessons. 

“Shock,” was the word most South 
End residents interviewed for this story 
used when describing their reactions, 
and the surprise was particularly acute 
among parishioners. 

“I was disturbed that a proposal 
could go as far as this one has without 
the general population of the parish 
knowing about it,” Boisvert said. 
Several other parishioners, who asked 
that their names be withheld, also said 
they were dismayed that O’Donnell 
hadn't told them ahead of time. 

“It was like we didn’t belong 
to the parish,” said one longtime 
parishioner, who described the news as 
“heartbreaking.” 

O’Donnell, who has a reputation 
for forging deep connections with 
parishioners, said he would have done 
things a little differently had he known 
the city was going to send out letters. But 
he said it shouldn’t have been a surprise. 
“I would have certainly said there were 
proposals out there, but I basically 
would have gotten up and said, ‘Folks, 
we are continuing the discussion we’ve 
had for the last 15 years, and these are 
the options we are considering.” 

According to O'Donnell, there has 
been "extensive conversation for a 
number of years” about the possibility 
of selling St. Anthony’s. 

The DRB had initially scheduled 
a public hearing on the proposal 
for this week. But in the wake of 
the neighborhood outcry, Pizzagalli 
Properties postponed the forum until 

Mary O’Neil, the city planner who 
did a preliminary review of the plan, 
echoed some of the concerns expressed 


by South End residents. “In sheer mass 
and volume,” she wrote, “the proposed 
structure is startling." 

O’Neil cited a number of areas in 
which the proposal conflicts with 
the “vision statements” in the city’s 
Municipal Development Plan. Among 
them are the need for the city to “retain 
and enhance Burlington's historic 
buildings and architectural features" and 
to “maintain neighborhood proportions 
of scale and mass.” 

The city has made it clear it wants the 
St. Anthony’s church to stay, according 
to Pizzagalli’s development manager, 
Bob Bouchard. But his company hasn't 
figured out how to repurpose the place of 
worship. Neither has it determined what 
type of housing would be appropriate 
for the area, though he said market-rate 
apartments are most likely. 

Bouchard said he plans to work 
closely with the parish to address 
people’s concerns. He may be uniquely 
suited for that role — Bouchard is a 
member of the parish, and he was both 
baptized and married in the St. Anthony 
church. (O'Donnell said he chose the 
company not because of any connection 
to Bouchard but because Pizzagalli has 
worked with the diocese before.) 

Pizzagalli has a tentative contract 
with the parish, according to Bouchard, 
and since the word got out, he's had 
plenty of inquiries from other developers 
interested in the property. Whether 
it’s his company or another, Bouchard 
predicted that change is coming to the 
church. “It’s not going to stay as it is. 
What the neighbors need to appreciate is 
the church is doing something,” he said. 

As strong as their ties to the church 
may be, St. Anthony’s parishioners said 
they aren't blind to the times. They’ve 
seen their ranks dwindle. They know 
the church coffers are depleted. They 
know there's a need for more housing in 
Burlington. 

They just didn’t expect to see the 
writing on the walls of Facebook. © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


School Daze: Burlington Education Leaders 
Mull Another Budget Vote 



B urlington school officials 
remain torn over whether to 
ask voters again to approve an 
increase in spending — and 
taxes — for the coming year, or simply to 
default to the current year’s budget. 

Either way, warned school board 
member and finance committee chair- 
man Keith Pillsbury, school officials are 
going to have to make some difficult 
decisions about ways to save money. 
“There will be an impact on students,” 
he said. “It will be painful.” 

The indecision stems in part from 
unfamiliarity. Year after year, city 
residents have approved the hikes in 
school budgets and local property taxes 
proposed by the board, even though the 
increases were often far higher than the 
general rate of inflation. “The people of 
Burlington have been extremely gener- 
ous to the schools,” said Bob Abbey, head 
of the Burlington teachers’ union. 

That decade-long trend came to an 
end on March 4. A majority of voters in 
four of the city’s seven wards said no to 
a proposed $66.9 million school budget 
that would have raised the education 
property tax by 9.9 percent. 

It might seem that school officials 
have little to lose by trimming the pro- 
posed budget for fiscal year 2015 and 
2 trying to win approval in a special elec- 
S tion. If the downwardly revised spending 
> plan failed, the city would default to the 
5 current year’s budget — which would still 
g carry a tax increase of about 7 percent. 

S There is another question of cost, 
however. Conducting a revote could 
run the city around $30,000. The school 
S board and central office must also con- 
15 sider the consequences of delaying deci- 
9 sions on proposed staff cuts. Some of the 
5 48 teachers threatened with job losses 

§ under the default budget might take 
positions outside the Burlington district 
rather than wait to see if the ax actually 
[J falls, said superintendent Jeanne Collins. 
2 "Whatever direction is taken, it should 
5 happen sooner rather than later,” she 
w advised. 

The school board will undergo a 
major shift in personnel next month. All 
ui three incumbents who faced opponents 
" on Town Meeting Day lost their seats. In 
| addition to those successful challengers, 
^ three other newbies will be joining the 
o board, with the result that nearly half its 
2 voting members will have no previous 



experience with budgeting for the 
Burlington School District. 

A few current and incoming board 
members oppose a revote on the 
grounds that it would further alienate 
taxpayers and inevitably bring a second 
rejection. “The district doesn't have any 
political capital left in the bank,” said 
Scot Shumski, an opponent of the 9.9 
percent increase who bested an incum- 
bent Ward 4 school commissioner on 
Town Meeting Day. 

Board chairman 
Alan Matson said 
that “both sides make 
strong arguments” in 
regard to the revote 
option. The board 
shouldn’t decide on 
whether to hold a 
revote, he suggests, 
until the public has a 
chance to express its 
preferences through a public hearing. 
And that hearing must elicit broadly 
representative views, he added, noting 
that in public comment sessions prior 
to Town Meeting Day “everyone who 
spoke said you can’t cut certain things 
from the budget. And then the voters 
said they wanted things taken out of the 
budget.” 

Bemie O’Rourke, the commissioner 
who lost to Shumski in Ward 4, favors a 
revote as a potential way of limiting the 
cuts affecting students. “Yes, we’ve had 
some pretty big increases,” O'Rourke 



said of past budgets. But, he noted, ‘We 
have some pretty big needs.” 

Due to the city’s sizable immigrant 
population, Burlington schools face 
greater challenges than ones in other 
Vermont districts. Much of Burlington’s 
growth in spending has been driven 
by the costs of special education and 
English-language learning programs. 
Defenders of the $66.9 million budget 
also point out that student enrollment has 
risen in Burlington 
while it has shrunk in 
many other districts. 

Still, Shumski 
argued, the growth 
in spending has 
been excessive. The 
Burlington school 
budget has risen 
more than 30 percent 
in the past five years, 
he said, while student 
enrollment increased just 2.3 percent 
over the same span. 

Officials would have to concentrate 
cuts in a small slice of the budget if the 
board opted to retain all 400 of the dis- 
trict’s teachers — thereby keeping class 
sizes at their current ratios, said Matson. 
Personnel costs, largely determined by 
union contracts, and state-mandated 
programs account for about 80 percent 
of Burlington school spending. In order 
to achieve an overall 2 percent budget 
reduction, it would be necessary to 
cut the non-mandated 20 percent of 



expenditures by 10 percent, Matson 
calculated. 

That would likely involve eliminating 
or curtailing some after-school pro- 
grams, including sports. Collins cited the 
district’s full-day kindergarten program 
as another candidate for cutting because 
the state requires only half-day K. But 
the board would be reluctant to take that 
step, Matson predicted, because "it’s un- 
derstood there’s no more important time 
for education than the early years.” 

David Kirk, a newly elected com- 
missioner in Ward 7, said that “some 
of the feel-good programs may have 
to take a bite.” That could include the 
farm-to-school food project, Kirk said. 
And Collins acknowledged that officials 
might have to slow down or halt the 
“one-to-one initiative” under which 
every middle school and high school 
student — and their teachers — will 
eventually get a computing device. 

Collins’ recent announcement that 
48 teachers and nine administrators 
may lose their jobs to save money was 
required under union contracts, she 
said. But officials may not have to cut 
that many jobs regardless of the out- 
come of the budget deliberations. “I will 
do everything I can to make it less than 
that,” she said. “I’m going to look every- 
where I can other than the classroom.” 

The announcement of possible lay- 
offs was “an overreaction,” said Richard 
Hillyard, a critic of Burlington school 
budgeting practices. ‘When you say, 


THE DISTRICT DOESN'T 
HAVE ANY POLITICAL 
CAPITAL LEFT 
IN THE DANK. 


GOT A NEWS TIP? NEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


‘Oh, we didn’t get the budget through, 
so we have to cut 48 teachers and nine 
administrators,’ it has to be asked, ‘Why 
did you approve a 12 percent increase 
for teachers a few months ago?”’ 

Hillyard was referring to the three- 
year salary deal negotiated by the 
district and the Burlington Education 
Association — the local chapter of the 
Vermont teachers' union. That pay hike 
served to pull Burlington teachers into 
the middle ranks of compensation rates 
among Chittenden County districts, 
noted union leader Abbey. “No one 
Wants Burlington teachers to be lowest 
on the scale — and for teachers to start 
off in Burlington and then move to a 
better-paying district after a few years,” 
he said. 

The union agreed to a few conces- 
sions in exchange for the 12 percent pay 
package, Abbey added. Most notably, 
Burlington teachers will work one extra 
day each year. 

Abbey suggested the board look for 
savings in the central office and in some 
after-school programs. The budget 
was rejected primarily because “voters 
didn’t understand what the additional 
money was needed for," she said. 
Burlington taxpayers “weren't getting 
the transparency they wanted” from the 
central office. 

The Burlington’s board’s ability to 
ease the burden on taxpayers is fur- 
ther crimped by state school financing 
mechanisms. Less than one-third of the 
9.9 percent tax increase proposed on 
Town Meeting Day was attributable to 
local decision making. Most of the hike 
resulted from state formulas over which 
Burlington school commissioners have 
no control 

So is it time for the legislature to 
retool school funding mechanisms, 
given that budgets were defeated in 
votes across the state? 

Yes, said Ward 4 commissioner Ben 
Truman, a former state legislator. “The 

Martha Allen, president of the 
Vermont Teachers’ Association, agrees 
that the legislature “should take a look” 
at the funding provisions that have 
produced statewide tax hikes signifi- 
cantly above the inflation rate in many 
recent years. But, Allen cautioned, those 
provisions were put in place for sound 
reasons. 



“We have one of the most equitable 
funding systems for public education 
in the United States," the union chief 
said, referring to the two landmark laws 
— Acts 60 and 68 —aimed at equalizing 
educational opportunity throughout 
Vermont. 

Allen doesn’t think the legislature 
needs to rush anything through. She 
noted, “The school budgets did pass 
in 85 percent of districts” on Town 
Meeting Day. 

Janet Ancel, the Calais Democrat 
who chairs the Ways and Means 
Committee, said her tax-writing panel 
had been debating changes in education 
financing prior to Town Meeting Day. 
In its aftermath, there may be more mo- 
mentum for a still-loosely sketched pro- 
posal to reduce reliance on property tax 
by deriving a portion of school funding 
from the state income tax, Ancel said. 
However, nothing would be finalized in 
time to affect next year’s budgets. 

Even as the legislature ponders 
whether to adjust the financial under- 
pinnings of schools around the state, 
local districts may wish to consider 
structural changes of their own, said 
Burlington board chairman Matson. 

Hillyard, the school-spending critic 
from Ward 1, said it's “ludicrous” that 
a $67 million spending plan is drawn 
up and overseen by amateurs. Matson 
didn’t use that word, but he also didn’t 
disagree with Hillyard’s remark. 

The 16-member Burlington board, 
made up of two commissioners from 
each of the city’s seven wards and two 
nonvoting student representatives, 
consists of “volunteers who are largely 
self-selected," Matson said. Would-be 
or incumbent school commissioners 
seldom face competition at the ballot 
box. The uncompensated job involves 
long hours spent on complicated topics. 

Matson is a certified financial con- 
sultant, but few others on the board 
have much background in fiscal issues. 

“There's no one looking out to ensure 
we get all the skill sets we need,” he said. 
One possibility might be to establish 
a regional oversight mechanism that 
could exercise more effective scrutiny 
over school budgets and operations. 
“It’s not in my own interest to say this,” 
Matson concedes, “but there it is.” © 

Contact: kevin@sevendaysvt.com 
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Two Years After a Taser Death, 
a Reform Bill Comes Under Fire 



BY MARK DAVIS 

hen an unarmed, mentally 
ill man died after being 
shot by a Taser-wielding 
Vermont state trooper in 
June 2012, members of the public and 
many officials responded with outrage 
and calls for reform. 

Advocates for the mentally ill pushed 
for stricter rules and training for offi- 
cers who carry stun guns. The Attorney 
General's Office held public hearings, as 
did a police advisory board. More than 
30 lawmakers from both political par- 
ties sponsored a bill that they said was a 
direct response to the death of 39-year-old 
Macadam Mason at his Thetford home. 

But nearly two years later, little has 
changed in how Vermont police officers 
use stun guns. And the primary effort to 
bringchange — a bill that passed the House 
Government Operations Committee last 
week and seemed poised to clear the 
House as of press time — was so watered 
down that some of the committee mem- 
bers who approved it unanimously ques- 
tioned how effective it would be. 

“I wanted toseesomething much stron- 
ger,” State Rep. Joanna Cole (D-Burlington) 
said during a hearing last week. 

"It was my impression that we were 
going to put out a bill that woidd change 
the status quo. Are we convinced that 
what we've got here with this bill ... that 
we would not see a replay of what hap- 
pened to the gentleman from Thetford?” 
g State Rep. Maida Townsend (D-South 
^ Burlington) asked her fellow committee 
g members. She received no answer. 

§ Supporters of the bill acknowledge 
g that some provisions were stripped away 
that would have resulted in greater over- 
sight of police stun-gun use. But they say 
w the bill makes one crucial advance: For the 
5 first time, Vermont would have consistent 
g standards and training — to be conducted 
3 at the Vermont Police Academy — for offi- 
2 cers who carry stun guns. Currently, most 
° departments conduct their own training, 
based on their own rules. 

“It’s setting up for the first time a policy 
> that will be used statewide for training,” 
° said Donna Sweaney (D-Windsor), who 
j> is chair of the gov ops committee that 
crafted and passed the bill. “That is one 
of die important issues that we wanted to 
have happen.” 

g But not everyone is convinced that 
even that will do much to reduce question- 
J able Taser deployments. Why? The bill 
^ essentially enshrines into state law those 
g policies that individual law-enforcement 
2 agencies have used for years — policies 


that critics say have allowed for exces- 
sive use of stun guns. Current standards 
at Vermont police agencies, mirrored by 
police agencies across the country, allow 
officers to fire Tasers when they are 
simply at risk of injury, or when subjects 
are “actively resisting” police commands. 

“I think the bill makes the situation 
worse ... They’re codifying a poor public 
policy,” said defense attorney Robert 
Appel, the former head of the Vermont 
Human Rights Commission who has pur- 
sued litigation against police officers in 
use-of-force cases. “It’s a green light to a 
police officer to use it any and every time 
they have any concern about them or the 
subject being hurt. It’s a low-level stan- 
dard. I would rather see them do nothing 
than pass this language.” 

Rhonda Taylor, Mason’s mother, 
also said she thinks the bill falls short of 
needed protections for civilians. 

“I am so disappointed with the gov- 
ernor of Vermont, the Vermont attorney 
general, the Vermont State Police ... and 
the Vermont legislature that is in the 
midst of passing this vague, passive bill,” 
said Taylor, a New Hampshire resident. 
“My struggle every day to survive the 
death of my son is extreme beyond words. 
I sincerely hope that no one else has to 
suffer the way our family and all of his 
loved ones have.” 

Tasers took center stage in June 2012, 
when Vermont State Police responded 
to a call that brought them to the home 
Mason shared with his girlfriend, Theresa 
Davidonis. Mason had telephoned a local 
hospital and threatened to harm himself 
and others. After suffering a brain seizure 
the night before, Mason was in an agitated 
and irrational state that doctors say is 
common among such patients. Davidonis 
says she relayed that information to 
troopers and pleaded with them to leave 
Mason alone so that he could calm down. 

Instead, a confrontation ensued, 
during which Trooper David Shaffer 


ordered Mason to lie down on the ground. 
He didn’t, and police say Mason began 
moving toward the trooper in a threaten- 
ing manner, with a closed fist The trooper 
fired his Taser, striking Mason in the 
chest. He died of cardiac arrest. 

Davidonis’ son has said that Mason had 
raised his hands in surrender, and was not 
a threat to police. 

Attorney General Bill Sorrell cleared 
Shaffer of criminal wrongdoing, saying 
the trooper was justified in firing the stun 
gun. But in announcing that decision, 
Sorrell said he would convene public 
meetings to discuss police use of Tasers 
and asked the state’s law enforcement ad- 
visory board to study training protocols. 
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ROBERT APPEL 


Meanwhile, more than 30 lawmak- 
ers proposed legislation that would have 
dramatically limited the conditions under 
which police could fire Tasers, which emit 
about 50,000 volts of electricity to tempo- 
rarily paralyze a target. 

The law would have required police 
to use Tasers only when they felt their 
lives or the lives of others were at risk, the 
standard that applies when officers fire a 
traditional gun. The bill also would have 
required officers to take “steps to prevent 
unwarranted use” of stun guns against 
people who, like Mason, suffer from cog- 
nitive impairments that interfere with 
their ability to understand and follow 
police commands. 

Both provisions were stripped from 
the final bill last week. In their place was 



language that gives police broad discretion 
in deciding whether to fire Tasers — the 
kind of latitude they currently enjoy. The 
bill now says, in part “officers are not re- 
quired to use alternatives that increase the 
danger to themselves or the public” and 
that stun guns can be used “in response to 
an actively resistant subject.” 

Such language is included almost 
verbatim in existing policies long used by 
most Vermont police agencies, including 
the Burlington Police Department and the 
Vermont State Police. 

How did a bill designed to include 
greater protections from stun guns for 
civilians end up simply repeating regu- 
lations long used by police? Sweaney's 
committee decided to defer to the work of 
another group that had been studying the 
Taser issue — the police-dominated law 
enforcement advisory board. 

The LEAB, created by the legislature 
in 2004, is charged with advising state of- 
ficials on law-enforcement priorities and 
improving coordination between police 
agencies. By law, 10 of its 12 members are 
law-enforcement officials and prosecutors. 

Since Mason’s death, the board has 
worked with the Attorney General’s Office 
to design uniform standards for Taser use, 
and to draw up plans for an officer Taser 
training program at the Vermont Police 
Academy. (Currently, Vermont police agen- 
cies, including the Vermont State Police, 
conduct their own training programs, 
which are based on curriculum from the 
manufacturer, Taser International.) 

The LEAB, in turn, used existing poli- 
cies from local police agencies in drafting 
its own statewide policy, which went back 
to Sweaney, according to LEAB chairman 
Rick Gauthier. Sweaney, the committee 
chairwoman, acknowledged that the bill 
was rewritten to match the LEAB’s draft 
policy. But she pronounced herself satis- 
fied with the result. 

But these are the very same policies 
that have made Taser use controversial in 
the first place. Of most concern to critics 
is the adoption of the “active resistance" 
standard for firing a Taser. The LEAB’s 
current training protocols define “active 
resistance” as “pulling away, escaping 
or fleeing, struggling and not complying 
on physical contact, or other energy en- 
hanced physical or mechanical defiance.” 

Active resistance has been at the heart 
of several questionable police Taser 
incidents, some of which occurred long 
before Mason’s death. 

It was the reason a Vermont State 
Police trooper gave in 2006 for firing a 




Taser at a Bradford man who was suf- 
fering an epileptic seizure while police 
attempted to handcuff him. Another state 
trooper had the same justification for 
firing a Taser at a 23-year-old man with 
Down Syndrome who, when police tried 
to move him, refused to go along. 

Both incidents led to lawsuits. The 
state paid $40,000 to the Bradford man; 
and the man with Down Syndrome re- 
ceived an undisclosed sum of money from 
the state. 

In 2012, Vermont Public Radio re- 
ported that Vermont State Police had 
fired Tasers at people attempting suicide 
or experiencing a mental health crisis 10 
times in the previous 18 months. Mental 
health advocates say the people they rep- 
resent are often thought to be “actively 
resistant," when they simply don’t under- 
stand what police are telling them. 

“To me, that doesn’t justify the use 
of something that is potentially lethal. 
Active resistance, in an individual with 
cognitive disabilities, it’s an indication 
that they probably don't understand what 
[police] are trying to do,” said Ed Paquin, 
executive director of Disabilities Rights 
Vermont. “They key is the threshold of 
when it can be used. I don't think they 
should be used for things that are a matter 
of compliance. It should be clear that 
somebody has to be in danger before the 
thing should be used.” 

Similar questions have surrounded 
the use of stun guns across the nation. 
A 2011 study by the federal Department 
of Justice generally supported the use 
of Tasers and similar devices to subdue 
subjects who hadn't responded to other 
measures. However, it called for caution 
in dealing with people who, like Mason, 
were mentally unstable. “Abnormal 
mental status in a combative or resistive 
subject, sometimes called ‘excited de- 
lirium,’ may be associated with a risk for 
sudden death. This should be treated as a 
medical emergency,” the report stated. 

Sweaney said the push for increased, 
universal training will address many of 
the concerns. As with most legislation, 
she said, some lawmakers had to compro- 
mise in order to move the bill forward. 

“We wanted to make sure the training 
was there,” Sweaney reiterated. 

Those law-enforcement agencies that 


do use stun guns say the weapons have 
proven invaluable in reducing injuries, 
both to officers and civilians. 

Police chiefs from three Chittenden 
County departments — Burlington, South 
Burlington and St. Albans — said in in- 
terviews that stun guns have led to fewer 
worker’s compensation claims being filed 
by officers and a reduced number of con- 
frontations with subjects who are more 
compliant when faced with a stun gun. 

South Burlington Police Chief Trevor 
Whipple said he has received no com- 
plaints from civilians about Taser use 
since at least 2006. Meanwhile, Ills offi- 
cers have fired and brandished the weap- 
ons less frequently every year; the mere 
threat of the weapon is usually enough to 
make subjects obey commands. 

“They’re a very valuable tool when 
used appropriately,” Whipple said. ‘When 
it’s needed, it’s incredibly effective.” 

If the bill with increased training re- 
quirements passes, Whipple believes his 
officers, who received in-house instruc- 
tion guided by Taser International, will 
likely be considered in compliance. 

LEAB’s Gauthier indicated that many 
officers could be grandfathered in but 
may have to receive annual recertification 
from the Vermont Police Academy under 
a future program. 

Gauthier said the bill represented a 
good starting point in making police use 
of Tasers safe, but cautioned that there 
would always be some danger involved. 

‘What we’re trying to do is give more 
guidance in scenarios,” Gauthier said. 

The new legislation does include at 
least one new protection against poten- 
tial police abuse that officers in South 
Burlington and elsewhere will have to 
remember. At the behest of State Rep. 
Linda Martin, the bill includes aprovision 
banning officers from using stun guns on 
animals, unless officers feel their safety is 
threatened. 

That won't do much for the next 
Macadam Mason. 

Tm not sure what you’re accomplish- 
ing by passing it,” mental health activist 
Laura Ziegler told lawmakers, “other than 
saying you did something.” ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com or 
@Davis7D 
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Feedback «, 


HATEFUL LETTER 

We published a letter to the editor 
last week that generated some 
strong reactions from readers. 
Some people think we shouldnt 
have printed the views of Brian 
King, who strongly disagrees 
with some of the content In the 
personals section of Seven Cays, 
which he has nicknamed The 
Fag Rag ’ Others, of courser, were 
concerned about the mans 
ferret whose litter box is bred 
with those pages he finds 
distasteful. Only m Vermont.. 


T am normally a big fan of your 
paper but was shocked to see :h 
printed the 'The Fag Rag' letter in your 
Feedback section. I understand that you 
must get your fair share of bigoted hate 
speech from the dregs of society, but I 
would hope that you throw those letters 
in the garbage where they belong or, 
for that matter, hand them to the police 
— not print them in your paper giving 
bigots the voice and influence they 
crave but certainly don’t deserve. I am 
far more offended by you printing Mr. 
King’s letter than anything people, gay 
or straight, post in the personals. Please 
consider more carefully what you print 
and do not spread hate speech and big- 
oted slurs. 

Andy Whitaker 

BURLINGTON 

After reading last week’s Feedback, I’d 
like to take a moment to thank Seven 
Days for not filtering it out. I think that 
it’s important for us to see what our 
LGBTQ community has to put up with. 
I’m sure most of our gay community can 
let this roll off effortlessly by heeding the 
same advice my parents gave me when 
kids in school were mean: ’’Consider 
the source.” I almost feel more for Brian 
than for the people he was trying to hurt 
with this letter. Maybe he should take a 
minute to look through the personal 
ads; maybe he’ll find someone willing to 
look past his painful sexual repressions 
and open his mind a little. I don't know 
what happened to make sex such a sore 
subject, but there are people out there 
who can help you. Lashing out at people 
who are different than you won’t ease 
your pain or your fears. 

Brandon Hosier 

BURLINGTON 

You, Brian King should be grateful for 
the light that illuminates the darkness 
in which you wallow. 

Noel Bumpas 

BURLINGTON 


ISIS 



The letter to the editor, ‘The Fag Rag,’ 
which at first stunned me with its sheer 
stupidity and general Neanderthal 
timbre, eventually made me think how 
proud I am to be one of “those people” 
with “the sick sex problems.” Of course, 
sick to one person isn't the same as sick 
to another, which to me would be living 
with ferrets and carrying a constant 
aura of musk and urine around with you 
everywhere you travel. But I digress. 
I’ll stick to reading Seven Days and not 
lining my apartment with it, thanks. 

Christopher Maloney 


I’m writing in regard to ‘The Fag Rag' 
and Brian King’s use of the personals 
section. While I understand the need 
for inexpensive (in this case free — 
thank you, Seven Days!) options for 
filling your ferret’s litter box, I urge you 
to consider a healthier option. Ferrets 
who are exposed to the content in the 
personals section have been shown to 
experience severe medical and behav- 
ioral problems, including but not lim- 
ited to broadened horizons, euphoria, 
smiling, laughing, increased curiosity, 
sense of adventure, belief in hope and 
possibility, and an overall sense of 
boredom at being owned by the most 
boring person to read Seven Days. Also; 
The young woman at Rite Aid was most 
definitely right: You don’t have to read 
it. You could spend money on another 
newspaper for your ferret to use, but 
something tells me you get a certain 
satisfaction out of sneaking a peek at 
the dirty personals before your ferret 
makes them even dirtier. There's noth- 
ing wrong with that; I only hope your 
ferret is on board. 

Rachel Venooker 

WILLISTON 
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Shirley 

Dusablon 

Berard 

1934-2014, WINOOSKI 
Shirley Dusablon Berard 
passed away peacefully on 
Marchl2, 2014, with her 
loving family by her side. 

She was born September 25, 
1934, to Russell and Anna 
Wescott 

Left to cherish her 
memory are her daughters 
Lisa and Linda: son Roger; 
brothers Russell (Jeanne), 
Richard (Hattie), Raymond, 
and Larry (Sue): sisters 
Joanie, Carol and llean; 
and several grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren, great- 
great-grandchildren, nieces, 
nephews and friends. 

A service will be an- 
nounced in the spring 
Online condolences may be 
shared with the family at 
lavignefuneralhome.com. 
Arrangements are under 
the care of LaVigne Funeral 
Home, Winooski. VL 



Jean Brett 

1927-2014, COLCHESTER 
Jean Brett of Colchester, 

Vt., passed away on March 

12, 2014. Jean was bom In 
the Bronx on September 
29, 1927. to Hugh Paul and 
Veronica Sheridan. Jean had 


wonderful memories of her 
parents, extended fam- 
ily and friends. As a young 
child she attended Catholic 
school and developed a deep 
abiding faith in God which 
sustained her throughout 
her life. Jean attended Saint 
Brendan's Elementary School, 
the Academy of Mount Saint 
Vincent High School and 
Fordham University. 

On November 15, 1952, 
Jean married William B. 
McCarthy at St. John's 
Church in New York City. They 
had seven children between 
1953 and 1966. In September 
of 1967, her husband 
William died, in spite of this 
tragedy, Jean went to work 
and supported and success- 
fully raised her children while 
opening her home to count- 
less other children. 

Jean was a strong and 

great sense of humor and 
adventure. She had that rare 
quality of accepting people 
for who they are and making 
people feel welcome and 
comfortable. Because of her 
wonderful character, her in- 
tegrity and her commitment 
to the people that she loved, 
she had a large supportive 
network of family and lifelong 
friends. 

John Brett and they lived in 
Long Island. Jean worked 
full time for the New York 
City Police Department as 

was instrumental in ensuring 
equal pay for women and 
other minority city workers. 
She retired in 1992. 

stroke. Shortly thereafter, 
her husband John died. 


her daughter Kathleen and 
husband Charles Painter 
in Jacksonville, Florida. In 
2007, she moved to Vermont 
to live with her daughter 

William Sioss. Jean traveled 
extensively and she loved 
nothing more than to spend 
time with her extended fam- 
ily and friends, particularly 
with her many exceptional 
grandchildren, 

Jean is survived by her 
seven children and their 
spouses: Bernard (Tamara), 
Jim (Catherine], Marian 
McCosh (Peter), John (Terri). 
Kathleen (Charles Painter), 


Jean Sioss (Bill) and Francis 

Sheridan (Regina); thirteen 
grandchildren; numerous 
nieces and nephews: Theresa 
McCarthy-Sumner, Rhea 
Foley. B.J.and Madeline 
lanfolla. Jack Calvey, Mary 
LaFramboise (her deeply 
loved caregiver), and many 
dear friends and neighbors. 

A Mass of Christian Burial 
was held on Friday, March 

14, 2014. at Christ the King 
Church in Burlington. VT. A 
memorial service was held 
on Monday, March 17, 2014, 
at Transfiguration Church, 
Tarrytown, NY. Online condo- 
lences may be shared with 
the family at iavignefuneral 
home.com. Arrangements 
are under the care of LaVigne 
Funeral Home. Winooski, VL 



James Leo 
Delisle Jr. 

1938-2014, COLCHESTER 

James Leo Delisle. Jr., of 
Colchester, Vt., passed away 
peacefully, after a long and 
difficult battle with liver can- 
cer, on March 7, 2014, at the 
Respite House in Williston. 

Jim, born in Burlington, 
Vermont on July 14, 1938. 
was the son of predeceased 
parents James Leo Delisle Sr. 
and Elaine Norma (Bushway), 
also of Colchester. Jim 
graduated from Burlington 
High School in 1957. Prior 
to graduation, he entered 
the U.S. Navy, In 1955. Upon 
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graduation he served aboard 
the USS Samuel B. Roberts. 
While on the Sammy B., he 
visited many countries, in- 
cluding Italy, Spain. Lebanon. 
Cuba. Denmark, Iran and 
Greece. Jim attended the 
1959 opening of the SL 
Lawrence Seaway in Quebec, 
Canada. Continuing his 
military career as a reservist 
Jim served with the Vermont 
Seabees. a local unit chosen 
to be the cold weather bat- 
talion, with training in Alaska 
and Iceland. Jim retired from 
the Navy Mobil Construction 
Battalion in 1998. as a steel 
worker, senior chief with 
29 years of loyal service. He 
dutifully served his country, 
spending seven months in 
the Vietnam Campaign in 
1968-1969. His final duty 
was as officer in charge 
at the U.S. Naval Reserve 
Center, Burlington waterfront 

He was united in marriage 
to Shirley Ann Bosley, of 
Colchester, on Thanksgiving 
Day, November 26, 1959, at 
Holy Cross Church by Rev. 
Joseph Joy. 

Jim worked for the 
University of Vermont's 
physical plant for more 
than 42 years, following the 
footsteps of his father. Jim 
began his UVM career at the 
age of 12, dusting the student 
chairs, and at age 14 he was 
mowing lawns during the 
summertime. Upon receiving 
an honorable discharge from 
the U.S. Navy. Jim continued 
to work at UVM as a master 
welder, eventually becoming 
drafter /estimator and finally 
retiring in 1995. 

Traditionally, new homes 
in the early days were built 
through the collaboration of 
family carpenters, roofers, 
plumbers, electricians and 

Shirley^ home was designed 
and built in 1964 with the 
generous help of many im- 
mediate family members. As 
his two sons (Tim and Mark) 
became old enough, most of 
Jim's after-work hours would 
be spent tirelessly replacing 
and repairing asphalt and 
slate roofs in the Burlington 
and surrounding areas. With 
a long-standing wealth of 
knowledge as a jack-of-all- 
trades, Jim began a short 
career working as a real 
estate agent before his final 
retirement. Jim's last years 
were spent "yard sailing 1 to 
collect treasures (especially 
clocks), hunting with his 


family and friends, taking 
road trips to Montana with 
Roger, enjoying afternoon 
barbeques, and watching his 
grandchildren grow. 

Jim is survived by his 
devoted wife, Shirley; two 
sons: Timothy Delisle and 
wife Catherine Comar of 
Sunderland, Vermont, and 
Mark and Susan (Enos) 
Delisle of Charlotte, VL; two 
daughters: Ann Faryniarz 
of Jericho, VL, and Melissa 
Dickinson and husband 
Aaron of South Burlington, 
VL; 10 grandchildren: Ethan, 
Hunter and Dakota Delisle. 
Grace and John Delisle; 
Joseph and Lee Faryniarz; 
and Amanda. Adam and 
Anna Companion. He is also 
survived by two sisters: 
Shirley (Delisle) Foster of 
Burlington and Carolyn 
(Delisle) Demore of West 
Brookfield, Massachusetts; 
one brother, Gary Delisle and 
wife Marilynn of Arizona; 
step-sister Cindy Jones of 
Burlington; in-laws Frances 
Bosley of Colchester, Betty 
Marrier of Fairfax, Vt., Joan 
Bosley of Burlington, Marian 
Bosley of South Burlington, 
Theresa Martin of Colchester, 
and Tom and Sally Bosley 
of Underhill; many nieces 
and nephews and extended 
family members, including 
Tia Delisle, Joseph Faryniarz 
and Daniel Companion; and 
many, many in-laws and 
cousins. He will be especially 
missed by his friend and 
hunting buddy. Roger Dow of 
East Fairfield. 

Visitation was held on 
March 14, 5-8 p.m., at the 
Lavigne Funeral Home in 
Winooski, Vt. The funeral 
service was held at 11 a.m., 
Saturday, March 15, at Holy 
Cross Church in Colchester. 

A short reception will follow 
with military honors. Online 
condolences may be shared 
with the family at lavignefu- 
neralhome.com. 

In lieu of flowers, me- 
morial donations may be 
given to the Vermont Respite 
House. 99 Allen Brook Lane, 
Williston, VT 05495. The 
family wishes to thank the 
dedicated staff at FAHC, 

Starr Farm Nursing Home of 
Burlington, and the wonder- 
ful. caring staff and volun- 
teers at the Vermont Respite 
House. Their professionalism 
and compassionate care 
during Jim's illness was sig- 
nificant in his dignified and 
peaceful passing. 
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Allen Edward 
Menard 


1952-2014, MILTON 
Allen Edward Menard, age 
61, passed away on March 

13. 2014, at Fletcher Allen 
Hospital surrounded by his 
loving family. 

Allen was born on May 
3. 1952. to Doris Sweeney and 
Edward Menard, later married 
to Jean Menard. He leaves 
behind four children: Heather 
(Steven) Spinks, Allen (Jen) 
Root, Angela (Jamie) Menard 
and Miranda (Everrod) 
Menard; seven grandchil- 
dren: Shean Carey, Sarah 
Carey and Paige Begins; 
Jordan and Joshua Reil; and 
Taylen and Taliah Bennett; 
and newly added great- 
grandchildren: Miguel Pineda 
and Nova Carey. He also 
leaves behind nine loving 
and dedicated siblings: Linda 
Charbonneau, Brenda Cain, 
Susan Burns, Lori Mashteare, 
Danny (Vicki) Menard, Joey 
(Becky) Menard, Jamy (Ann) 
Menard, Bryan Menard and 
Lisa Menard: also, a step- 
sister Sherry Mahoney. He 
leaves behind many nieces, 
nephews and great friend- 
ships, with a special mention 
of his lifelong friend. Paul 
Slingerland. He is prede- 
ceased by both parents. 
Edward and Doris Menard. 

Allen kept his family and 
friends close to his heart and 
touched the lives of many. 

He was a proud member of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
#4218 where his memo- 
rial service will be held on 
Sunday, March 23, from 1 to 
5 p.m., located at 42 Centre 
Drive in Milton, VL Buhal will 
be determined at a later date. 

All are welcome to come 
celebrate the life of such an 
amazing father, brother and 
friend. Donations can be 
accepted at the Eagles Club 
to help with family matters. 
Online condolences may be 
shared with the family at 
lavignefuneralhome.com. 
Arrangements are under 
the care of LaVigne Funeral 
Home, Winooski, Vt. 
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The Green Mountain Film Festival Returns 
With New Vigor and New Films 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 



T he 2013 Toronto International 
Film Festival screened nearly 
300 feature films, but you’d 
expect a number like that in a 
city of almost three million. By contrast, 
64 features are playing at the 10-day 

GREEN MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL, which 

begins this Friday. Thinking per capita, 
that means one film for every 123 resi- 
dents of Montpelier — not even counting 
short films or special events. None of the 
big festivals can boast such a ratio. 

It may not be gigantic, but the GMFF 
can boast a wide-ranging program of 
films from all over the world. The festi- 
val screens digitally at just a handful of 
venues, but its offerings will likely satisfy 
even the most demanding of Vermont 

Now in its 17th year, the GMFF 
is unlike other local film festivals in 
eschewing any particular theme or 
purpose, terry youk is the president and 
acting director of the festival, as well as 
the owner of Montpelier's savoy theater, 
site of two of the festival’s three main 
screening rooms. As he puts it, “We don't 
have a social agenda or an environmen- 
talist agenda. We’re steeped in the art- 
house culture of film. If we toe any line ... 
it's to represent as many great films as we 
can from every genre.” 

Besides its many new films, this year’s 
fest offers screenings of recently restored 
or forgotten classics, showcases of local 
filmmaking talent and a number of spe- 
cial programs. Among the events in the 
last category is a retrospective of the 
films of Sutton resident and acclaimed 
actor luis guzman, who will be in atten- 
dance. Other special programs include 
a panel discussion called “Creativity in 
the Digital Age,” with speakers such as 

VERMONT PUBLIC TELEVISION'S HILARY HESS and 

recently anointed Cartoonist Laureate of 


Vermont ed koren; and a one-of-a-kind 
multimedia event with banjo virtuoso 
Bela Fleck. 

Youk is particularly excited about the 
last event, which will include a screening 
of the documentary Bela Fleck: How to 
Write a Banjo Concerto, a live performance 
and a discussion with Fleck. The unusual 
way in which the event came together 
epitomizes die festival’s friendly vibe. 

Youk saw Fleck perform in 2011 
at Burlington's flynn center for the 
performing arts, where the banjoist played 
part of a concerto (Youk calls it “jaw-drop- 
ping”) that he was then composing for the 
Nashville Symphony. 

Upon learning that 
the concerto was the 
subject of a new docu- 
mentary, Youk thought 
the film was a natural 
for the GMFF. As it 
happens, paul boffa, 
the festival’s director 
of special events, is a 
close friend of Fleck's 
stage manager. After 
a simple request from 
Bofla, the musician to agree to accompany 
the film to Montpelier. 

Events featuring celebrities such as 
Fleck and Guzman may attract the most 
attention, but the GMFF's main strength 
lies in the diversity of its film program- 
ming. Films of note include Elaine 
Stritch: Shoot Me, a new documentary 
about the brassy Broadway legend; Faust, 
the most recent feature from Russian 
master director Aleksandr Sokurov; and 
Peter Bogdanovich's first feature, the 
semi-obscure 1968 film Targets, which 
will screen in a restored version. 

Several of the new films in the festi- 
val, including the Stritch doc and Don 
McKellar's The Grand Seduction, are 


one-time-only events known as “sneaks.” 
These screenings are win-win-wins: 
Audiences get a chance to see films not 
yet in wide distribution, the films’ dis- 
tributors get a chance to spark word of 
mouth and the festival pays little or no 
money to show significant works of cur- 
rent cinema. 

If the GMFF appears robust now, 
two years ago it nearly dissolved when 
its board of directors resigned en masse. 
Though Youk won’t point to any single 
issue, he notes that when hesteppedinas 
president, he decided to make a number 
of structural changes to the organiza- 
tion. “Truthfully,” he 
says, “the way that the 
festival had been run 
previous to last year 
pretty archaic ... 
It was incredibly com- 
plicated, inefficient 
and expensive.” 

Since that 2012 
shake-up, the GMFF 
has adopted a some- 
what unusual film- 
selection process. 
Youk is careful with his words when 
discussing this subject, but implies that 
an insufficient number of people made 
programming decisions in the past. Now, 
the festival has a “working group” with a 
membership hovering around 25 people, 
any of whom can suggest films. The use 
of a simple one-to-five-star rating scale 
imparts a bit of mathematical rigor to 
the discussions. A six-person steering 
committee reviews the judgments of the 
working group and makes the final pro- 
gramming decisions. 

eric Reynolds, the festival’s (and die 
Savoy’s) programming coordinator, is an 
avid cinephile. He concurs with Youk’s 
assertion that the festival’s mission is 


OUR AUDIENCES ARE 
INTERESTED IN THOUGHTFUL 
AND INSIGHTFUL FILMS 
THAT DEAF WITH IMPORTANT 
SUBJECTS. 


simply to program the best possible 
films. In a phone conversation, Reynolds 
enthuses about such films as A Field 
in England by Ben Wheadey (whose 
Sightseers played at the 2013 GMFF); the 
double screening of George A. Romero’s 
horror classic Night of the Living Dead 
and the documentary about that film. 
Birth of the Living Dead; and the recent 
period comedy Computer Chess. 

Wait, though — isn’t that the same 
Computer Chess that’s currendy sitting in 
many a Netflix queue? It is, and Reynolds 
acknowledges that such competition 
does sometimes make things tricky 
for smaller film festivals. Still, he says, 
“Our audiences are interested in films 
that aren’t the blockbuster of the week. 
They're interested in thoughtful and 
insightful films that deal with important 
subjects. It’s a discerning crowd.” 

The festival is ambitious not just in 
its programming but in the scope of its 
exhibition. Less than a week after the 
GMFF wraps in Montpelier, catamount 
arts in St. Johnsbury will host several 
“sidebar screenings.” Some of the films 
playing there will also have screened in 
Montpelier. But many events are unique 
to the Northeast Kingdom location, 
including the fifth annual High School 
Filmmakers Showcase and several pro- 
grams of 2013 Oscar-nominated short 

Youk is cautiously optimistic about the 
festival’s finishing in the black, especially 
since it’s operating on an approximately 
$30,000 shortfall from last year, due in 
part to several donors withdrawing their 
contributions. He’s been streamlining 
festival operations and “trying to do as 
much in-house as we can," he says. 

But attendance may depend on fac- 
tors beyond the control of even the most 
prepared festival director: More people 
buy tickets when the skies are gray. 
“We’re really hoping for lousy weather,” 
Youk says. He’s joking, but only partly. 
The Green Mountain Film Festival is 
both large and small enough to be sensi- 
tive to forces of all kinds. © 



at Catamount Arts in St. Johnsbury. Ticket 
prices vary, gmffestival.org 
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THE BURLINGTON CIVIC SYMPHONY PLAYS A CLASSIC 
AND CATACLYSMIC' CONCERT 


A composition by a member of the 

BURLINGTON CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

on the program for the group's concert 
this Saturday, March 22. 'Cataclysmic 
Lament' is a concert overture by Shelburne 
cellist NOAH MARCONI. It's one of two 
orchestral works the composer has written; 
BURLINGTON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 

That's a pretty impressive resume for a 
19-year-old. Its also, arguably, unsurprising, 
given the composer's lineage. Marconi is 
the great-grandson of flute player Marcel 
Moyse, who helped round the MARLBORO 
MUSIC festival with his son Louis. (Louis’ 
sister was Marconi's grandmother.) And 
MarconiS maternal grandfather. Bjoern 
Andreasson. played first violin in the New 
York Philharmonic lor more than 30 years. 
Yet, during a recent phone call, Marconi 

of happenstance rather than destiny. 

oriented. I played some piano, but I didn't 
listen to classical music or study it' When 
he took up the cello in third grade at the 
Lake Champlain Waldorf School, he was 
■fulfilling a requirement' 

Marconi might not have begun 
composing during his first year of high 

His school. Champlain Valley Union in 
Hinesburg, makes the Vermont-based, 
online composition mentoring program 
music-comp available to its students. 
Marconi submitted an early version of 
'Cataclysmic Lament* to program mentors 
in the summer of 2012. He completed 
it in the fall, and the VERMONT YOUTH 
orchestra in which he played, premiered 
the piece during First Night that year. 

What can audiences expect? Tfs a 
dark piece. In some sections there's hope, 
but it quickly goes back to its brooding 
character." says the teenager. The final 

particular event he adds. But, between 






apocalyptic despair. The audition-based 
community orchestra was founded in 2011 
by three renegades from the amateur 
musicians orchestra in Burlington: hom 



Champlain philharmonic in Vergennes 
and the Vermont philharmonic in Barre. 










INFO I I 

Burlington Civic Symphony Orchestra 
spring concert. Saturday, March 22, 8 
pm, at the Elley-Long Music Center in 
Colchester. S5-15.flynntix.org, bcsovtorg 




Become a Law Enforcement Officer 


Recruiting now for April 16th start! 
Mon/Wed eves & Saturdays 

STEP UP TO LAW ENFORCEMENT 

A 9-week training program tor women 
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Hick in the ’ Hood Takes Audiences From 
Vermont to West Oakland 


Patch Adams, while keeping up a steady 
stream of commercial gigs. 

Sommers landed in West Oakland in 
2006, right before a divorce and after a 
long search for a house in the Bay Area 
that he could afford on an actor’s income. 
He wound up buying a dilapidated fixer- 
upper that had been foreclosed on, he 
says. Despite the house’s shabby appear- 
ance, Sommers says, he considered it a 
steal, since all its valuable parts — the 
plumbing, the pipes, the kitchen appli- 
ances — had yet to be stolen. 

In the eight years he’s lived in the 
neighborhood, as audiences will learn, 
Sommers has experienced plenty of ups 
and downs. His house was truly broken 
into several times in the first year; trou- 
bling things happened to his friends and 
neighbors; and, in recent years, West 
Oakland gentrified, rapidly and contro- 
versially. The show is deeply personal for 
Sommers. ‘‘Friends of mine who were [in 
past audiences] didn't know some things 
about my life,” he admits. “My marriage, 
disappointment. My best friend, my dad 
and my grandparents are characters in 
the show." 

Hick in the 'Hood can’t help but touch 
on complicated social issues — they're em- 
bedded in the material — but the show is 
ultimately a fast-paced, character-driven 
comedy. The scenes are short, the dia- 
logue is snappy, and Sommers frequently 
addresses the audience directly (there are 
also frequent harmonica interludes). 

The actor says he isn't interested in 
drawing conclusions. He just wants to 
take audience members along for the ride 
and invite them to look at West Oakland 
through his eyes, from a “Vermont boy’s” 
perspective, before they judge a place or 
a group of people. 

Sommers says he's looking forward 
to telling his tale for a hometown audi- 
ence. “You always hear [Vermonters] ask, 
‘Where do our kids go, and what do they 
do when they leave [the state]?'” he says. 
“Well, here’s a surprise! We do all sorts 
of things.” © 






BY XIAN CHIANG-WAREN 

A ctor Michael Sommers has a 
hypothetical scenario that he 
uses to explain two types of 
place. “Say a guy gets a new 
car,” he says. “Someone says, ‘Hey, Mike! 
That's a nice shiny new car you’ve got.’ A 
San Franciscan would say, ‘Thank you!’ 
But a Vermonter thinks that person’s 
giving it to him, really saying, ‘Aren’t you 
full of yourself?”' 

On the surface, Sommers’ current 
home in West Oakland, Calif., and his 
hometown of Middlebury, Vt., don’t 
have much in common. West Oakland 
is a historically black neighborhood 
in the San Francisco Bay Area famous 
for being the birthplace of the Black 
Panther movement. Vermont is the 
second-whitest state in the country, and 
Addison County is known even within 
the Green Mountain State for its laid- 
back, agrarian vibe. 

But Sommers doesn’t see it that way. 
The actor, now in his late forties, tells a 
story that defies stereotypes — includ- 
ing racial ones — in his one-man show, 
Hick in the 'Hood: A Vermont Boy in West 
Oakland, which he spent the past three 
years creating. It’s the tale of Sommers’ 
sometimes shaky but ultimately positive 
transition to West Oakland, where he 
moved in 2006. The show has already 
gotten positive feedback from Bay Area 
audiences at the Marsh in San Francisco 
and the Dance Palace in Point Reyes 
Station, among other venues. 

This month, Sommers brings the 
show home — to lost nation theater in 
Montpelier, the off center for the dramitic 
arts in Burlington and Middlebury’s 

“There's a real similarity,” says 
Sommers. “Both Vermont and West 
Oakland share this idea of self-reliance 
and a kind of mistrust of authority ... 
We try, in both places, to treat people 
according to their merit, I believe, as op- 
posed to the brand name of their cloth- 
ing or car, or their resume.” 

Plus, he adds, the best way to win 
people over in both places is to walk up 
and say hi. 

That’s a lesson Sommers learned 
immediately upon landing in his new 
neighborhood, as he recounts in the first 
scene of Hick in the 'Hood. The show 
opens with a literal crash: Sommers 
and a friend were in his home one night 
when they heard a loud noise at the 
front door. Afraid someone was breaking 


in, Sommers investigated; sure enough, a 
man was at the front door trying to enter. 
What did Sommers do? He went to the 
door and said hi. 

The man turned 

door neighbor, 

David. In a hilarious 
interaction recreated 
onstage, David grudg- 
ingly admits he 
in fact, trying to break 
in — but only because 
he’d thought kids 
were inside the house 
causing trouble. 

“And I gave him 
the benefit of the doubt. I believed him,” 
Sommers says. The friendship didn’t 
happen right away, he’s quick to add. 
“He went home kind of dejected, so I 


actually went over and thanked him ... 
But I literally met my best friend in the 
neighborhood when he was trying to 
break into my house.” 

For Hick in the 
'Hood, Sommers 
tapped his decades of 
theatrical experience 
to switch seamlessly 
among more than 30 
characters. A gradu- 
of the University 
of Vermont’s theater 
program, he co- 
founded Burlington’s 

GREEN CANDLE THEATRE 

company (then called 
the Garage Theatre) in 1989. In 1994, 
Sommers followed a girl to the Bay Area, 
where he joined the Screen Actors Guild 
and landed small parts in films including 


I LITERALLY MET MY 
BEST FRIEND III THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD WHEN HE 
WAS TRYING HI BREAK 
INTO MY HOUSE. 
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In Vermont Performances, New England 
Singers Call Up Ancient Sardinian Singing 


T he isolated Mediterranean 
island of Sardinia happens to 
be about the same geographic 
size as the state of Vermont, 
and its terrain, like Vermont’s, is rugged 
and mountainous. And that’s pretty 
much where the similarities end. But 
by tapping into Sardinia’s ancient poly- 
phonic song tradition known as cantu a 
tenore, an American singing group with 
roots in Vermont represents a bridge 
between two cultures that have seldom 
been connected. 

That group, tenores de aterue, will 
showcase the extraordinary vocal skills 
it refined on a recent trip to Sardinia in its 
upcoming performances in Burlington 
and Montpelier. 

Cantu a tenore is an a cappella vocal 
style in which each of a group's four 
members sings in a specific tonal range. 
When singing, they often stand in a small, 
close-knit square, face to face, with arms 
around each other’s shoulders. Much of 
the music's power derives from the ten- 
sion between the intimacy of the setting 
and the power of the vocalizations. 

The singers’ physical arrangement 
onstage is not the most unusual element 
of this music. Cantu a tenore is a “throat- 
singing” tradition: Its singers use not only 
their vocal cords but their “false vocal 
folds” — membranes in the throat whose 
principal purpose is to keep food from 
entering the windpipe. Normally these 
play little or no role in speech or singing. 
With practice, though, singers can learn 
to use their false vocal folds to produce a 
low, droningtone that resonates at a pitch 
one octave below that being produced 
simultaneously by the vocal cords. 

This style of singing is perhaps best 
known to American audiences from 
the 1999 documentary Genghis Blues, 
about an American blues musician who 
learns the throat-singing tradition of 
Tuva, a region of Siberia. (The singers of 
some particularly angry-sounding metal 
bands also employ it.) 

The Sardinian throat-singing tradi- 
tion is largely unknown in this country, 
though in 2008 the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) designated it 
as a tradition of “intangible cultural her- 
itage.” Such honors are well and good, 
but it's the music that matters most. The 
harmonic interplay between the four 
singers' tones makes cantu a tenore es- 
pecially pleasing to the ears. 


So, why have these American singers 
from the Northeast taken it upon them- 
selves to learn not only this obscure 
singing style, but the Sardinian language 
of its traditional songs? avery book, the 
group's bassu, says the reason has every- 
thing to do with the complex interplay 
of the music’s intense harmonies. 

“It’s a truly polyphonic music in 
which no one part can stand on its own; 
all the parts depend on each other,” he 
says. "It requires an intense level of en- 
gagement with the other singers.” 


Book, 32, is a musician and music 
educator who teaches singing in numer- 
ous workshops and schools; he belongs 
to the starry mountain singers, an in- 
ternational folk group based partly in 
Vermont. Tenores de Aterue (“Singers 
From Elsewhere” in Sardinian) gives 
Book and his compatriots (Doug Paisley, 
who sings the oche part; Carl Linich, 
contra; and Gideon Crevoshay, mesu 
oche ) the opportunity to delve deep into 
one of the world’s great vocal traditions. 

The members of the group, who 
knew one another from previous musi- 
cal projects, started performing cantu a 


tenore songs in 2007, mostly at Paisley's 
home in Massachusetts. Of crucial assis- 
tance was a “how to sing cantu a tenore” 
YouTube video that Paisley had tracked 
down. “That video pieced apart this 
really elusive ocean of sound,” Book says, 
“and gave us the starting point for being 
able to map out the structure of what was 
going on in the music.” 

As their love of the music grew — and 
as their Sardinian improved — the sing- 
ers raised the funds to travel to the coun- 
try in May 2013. Over just three weeks. 


Book relates, “We learned more than in 
the five years before that” 

In Sardinia, the group’s training was 
anything but formal. Rather, they vis- 
ited small villages — each of which had 
its own local version of cantu a tenore 
— and, after plenty of cheeses, meats 
and “really good Sardinian wine,” they 
“swap[ped] songs” with local groups, 
Book says. They returned with a hugely 
expanded repertoire. 

Unexpectedly, a YouTube video 
of a Tenores de Aterue performance 
has gone viral in Sardinia. That video, 
along with the group's tour, has made 


its members into minor celebrities on 
the island, where, Book says, locals have 
responded to them with a mix of amaze- 
ment and appreciation. 

The group's two upcoming Vermont 
concerts are part of its first tour since 
visiting Sardinia. Book says the singers 
are performing with renewed enthusi- 
asm, calling Tenores de Aterue a “trans- 
formed group.” 

“One thing I’m really excited about,” 
says Book, “is that now all the songs have 
people and stories behind them. We al- 


ready had a thirst for learning as much 
as we could, but now we’re also thinking 
about the guy we were singing with at 
seven at night who had to wake up at 
four in the morning to herd his sheep 
... We have such vivid memories of and 
fond relationships with the singers that 
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"That first American bathtub, 
Mencken explained, weighed 
1,75° pounds and was 7 feet 
long. Doctors denounced it 
as hazardous to one's health. 

It causes'?^ 
zjmoti 


President Millard Fillmore, Mencken 
wrote, put the debate to rest, and 
installed the first bathtub in the 
White House in 1851. The nation 
followed suit. 


The storj of the bathtub spread far 
and wide. There was one problem, 
though: Mencken had made the 
whole thing up as a prank. 



Mencken came clean in 
192-6, writing that "if there 



But it was too late. The bathtub hoax had become accepted as common 
knowledge. The story still pops up frequently todaj, even appearing a f< 
jears ago in The Wall Street Journal. Always check jour sources/ 

^What the actual Digging it out 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams e 


Dear Cecil, 


Autism has gone from being a mental disorder to an 
absolute fad. NASCAR has run races named after it. 
It has its own "spectrum" for differential diagnosis. 
Movie stars and athletes brag about their chil- 
dren's autism. People with some condition in the 
"spectrum” write books bragging on themselves. It 
even has its celebrity cranks and medical quackery. 
When did autism get promoted from an unhappy 
malfunction of the brain to something special? 

Or is it, like the pink stuff for breast cancer, simply 
a result of aggressive and successful marketing? 
Does any of that marketing do anything for the 
people with autism and their families? Or, for that 
matter, further research into the condition with an 
eye to curing or at least improving it? 

Your retired reference-librarian fan, Kathleen, aka 
Bookworm 


N 


othing like a good 
rant, eh, Kathleen? 
But be careful. If you 


sively about something long 
after everybody else has lost 
interest, someone’s going to di- 
agnose you as autistic. 

More precisely, they may 
claim you have Asperger's 
syndrome, one of the autism- 
spectrum disorders (ASDs) 
you refer to. Those with the 
syndrome, named after Hans 
Asperger, the Austrian pedia- 
trician who characterized it in 
1944, focus obsessively and lack 
social skills or empathy. At the 
same time — and here we see 
why this condition has become 
fashionable — often they also 
have above-average intelli- 
gence and become wildly suc- 
cessful due to their powers of 


concentration and willingness 
to trample everybody else. 

One guy famously said to 
have a touch of Asperger’s 
is Facebook founder Mark 
Zuckerberg, whose flat affect 
and general geekiness were 
caricatured in The Social 
Network. Other tech moguls 
supposedly displaying the 
signs include Craigslist founder 
Craig Newman, Bram Cohen of 
BitTorrent, and Microsoft’s Bill 
Gates. 

You may say: We should all 
be such mental cases. 

Just my point. If a so-called 
mental disorder is defined so 
broadly that any number of self- 
made billionaires is believed to 
have it, the diagnosis is useless 
and needs to be rethought. 

Some background. Autism 
was once believed to be rare, 


affecting no more than one in 
2,000. There was no mistaking 
those who had it: They were 
severely withdrawn, incapable 
of normal conversation or in- 
teraction, and often exhibited 
oddball, sometimes violent be- 
havior or fixations. 

Starting in the mid-20th 
century, though, some psychia- 
trists began defining autism 
more broadly to include chil- 
dren with serious psychosocial 
disorders but more or less 
normal language skills. This 
culminated in the inclusion 
of Asperger’s disorder in the 
fourth edition of the Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual of 
Mental Disorders (DSM-IV), 
published in 1994. 

In a rueful 2011 essay, Allen 
Frances, the psychiatry profes- 
sor who chaired the DSM-IV 
task force, said he and his 
colleagues knew that once 
Asperger’s was declared an 


official mental illness, di- 
agnoses of autistic disorders 
would rise sharply — to one in 
1,000, maybe even one in 500. 

Little did they know. ASD 
assessment is subjective, 
based on things such as lack 
of eye contact, hand flapping 
and poor language skills 
- there’s no physical test 
or scan. Clinicians began 
seeing ASDs everywhere. 
Today the Centers for 
Disease Control estimates 
about one in 88 people has 
an ASD. A South Korean 
study claims the rate in that 
country is one in 38, nearly 3 
percent of the population. 

Whoa, said alarmed skep- 
tics. The point of declaring 
something a disorder is to 
identify those who need help, 
not sort out future computer- 
science majors. They got the di- 
agnostic criteria for Asperger’s 
syndrome and other ASDs 
tightened in DSM-5, published 
last year. It’s thought that 10 to 
40 percent of those previously 
assessed with an ASD will no 
longer qualify. 

We’ll see how that works out, 
but a lot of damage has already 
been done. To cite an obvious 
case in point: With ASDs seem- 
ingly epidemic, people looked 
for something to blame. In 1998 
a team led by British physician 
Andrew Wakefield published 
an article in the medical jour- 
nal Lancet purporting to link 


ASDs to the MMR (measles- 
mumps-rubella) vaccine. TV 
personality Jenny McCarthy 
made headlines for years claim- 
ing not only that her son’s 
autism was caused by vaccina- 
tions but that she’d success- 
fully treated it with vitamins 
and diet. Wakefield’s article 
was ultimately discredited and 
retracted, but not before the 
MMR vaccination rate in the 
UK had dropped to 80 percent. 

Autism advocates and par- 
ents of kids with honest-to- 
God cases of the disorder may 
say: OK, maybe ASDs have 
been overdiagnosed. So what? 
There's strength in numbers, 
and the publicity has certainly 
raised autism awareness. The 
answer to that is: Yes, but at 
the cost of obscuring the actual 
condition. 

On the one hand you’ve got 
people thinking Asperger’s syn- 
drome is the mark of a future 
tech genius and thus nothing 
to worry about; on the other 
hand, if there actually were an 
environmental cause of autism, 
with so many false positives 
being reported, we’d never 
know. The biggest favor activ- 
ists could do for the objects of 
their benevolence is to make 
people understand: Here are 
the signs you’ve got an autism- 
spectrum disorder and, equally 
important, here are the signs 
you don’t. 
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2014-2015 All Access 


SEASON PASSES 


Ski & Ride for FREE for the rest 
of this season when you purchase 
next season’s pass. 


PASSES FOR AGES 7-17 
start at $99*! 


Save $360+ on a family of four when 
you purchase by April 1st! 



‘When purchased with parent’s Adult All Access Season Pass. 
Multiple youth passes may be purchased for $99, provided all youth 
are dependents of the adult. ’Savings based on two adult and two 
dependent youth passes. 
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^ ■ ■ ow long do you think this 

ride will take?' 

snowing, lightly 
but steadily, as it had been 
for more than an hour. Elena Gavrikov, my 
customer, was speaking to me from the 
shotgun seat of my taxi. We were bound 
for Stowe Mountain Lodge, the grand 
new resort toward the top of Mountain 
Road. Her extended family had arrived 
the previous day, and I had transported, I 
believe, her parents and younger brother. 
Elena had arrived at the airport terminal 
via the Greyhound bus out of Boston. 

“Well, here's the 
thing,” I replied. 

“Normally, absent snow 
or ice conditions, the ride 
is about an hour. But I’m 
afraid we got to double 
that estimate today. The 
highway will probably be 
a mess, and I doubt we'll 
be going more than 30, 40 
miles an hour.” 

"No worries,” she said. 

“I am on vacation. This is 
my last semester at BU.” 

This girl was a pint-size beauty, with 
long, black hair and round, dark eyes. 
Having met her mother, I could see where 
Elena got her good looks. 

"Boston University, huh? In the early 
70s, my older brother owned a used 
furniture store on the corner of Harv and 
Comm Ave. It was called Zeke's, named 
after the monkey that lived in a cage in 
the basement. He was always buying and 
selling stuff to the BU students. I mean my 
brother, not Zeke the monkey. Anyway, it 


was quite the hippie hangout back in the 
day. Before they got famous, the guys from 
Aerosmith used to spend time in his store.” 

"What’s Aerosmith?" Elena asked, 
wide-eyed. 

"Are you kidding me? You actually 

“Got you,” she said, laughing. “Boy, that 

"Well, I am easy," I said, laughing along. 

With rush hour closing in, Taft Corners 
was tangled in traffic. Combine that with 
the few inches of still-falling flesh snow, 
and I wasn’t surprised to find that my 
highway prediction was 
spot-on. Swinging onto 
the interstate, I saw most 
everyone was sticking to 
the right lane and driving 
at half the normal speed. I 
fell right in line. 

I said, “So I guess both 
your folks are Russian 
emigres, but were you 
born here or in Russia?" 

“My brother and 
I were both born in 
America. I’m a Jersey girl, 

God help me.” 

“Hey, Jersey rocks. Do you have any 
postgraduation plans, or are you just going 
to chill for a while?" 

I’m usually hesitant to pose that 
question to college seniors. The pressure 
on them can be intense, and if they don’t 
have anything lined up, asking about the 
future only adds to the squeeze they might 
be feeling. But Elena struck me as really 
together; my intuition told me that she 
would likely have solid plans. 


IAN TRIBE — 
I HAVE ENDLESS 


“I have a job I’m starting at J.P. Morgan 
in New York this summer. It's somewhat 
entry level, but I’m not complaining. It’s a 
foot in the door. I actually told the person 
who interviewed me that the position 
wasn’t, like, my ultimate goal, but I would 
be happy to start small. I repeated this to 
my father, and he thought that was a terrible 
answer to give, and was sure I wouldn’t get 
the offer. Boy, was he happy to be proven 
wrong! Oh, my God — I’m such a daddy’s 
girl, and that will probably never change." 

“Hey, being close to your pops is a great 
thing. I’m sure it has its drawbacks, too, but 
having parents who care and are not afraid 
to show it is a real boost in life.” 

“Yeah, I’m blessed to be close with my 
whole family, actually. It's a typical Russian 
tribe — I have endless aunts and uncles and 
cousins." 

“So what’s, like, your relationship status, 
if I may ask? Are you contending with a 
college romance? That can get dicey with 
graduation looming." 

“I actually have a serious boyfriend who 
lives in New York. I met him at a bar — how 
cliche is that? It was when I was there 
interning at J.P. Morgan this past summer." 

“What does he do?” I asked. “Is he a 
finance person as well?" 

“No, he graduated medical school and 
took a residency in a hospital in Queens. 
It's actually great that he's not in business, 
because I’m, like, ultracompetitive, and that 
would be a big strain in the relationship if 
we were in the same field.” 

Finally, we made it off the highway and 
turned north on Route 100 toward Stowe. 
The going continued to be slow, but the 
company was enlivening. Elena was a 


chipper person and optimistic about the 
future. That’s heartening to experience in a 
young person and, sadly, less common than 
it used to be. 

Coming out of a lull in the conversation, 
Elena groaned and said, “I think my cousin 
Victor came up this weekend, too. That's 
always a challenge for me, dealing with 
him." 

“Really?" I said. “What is it about Victor 
that pushes your buttons?” 

“Oh, that's exactly it. Dude pushes my 
buttons big time. You’re having a normal 
conversation, and he just starts spewing 
this false information. I mean, things that 
I simply know for a fact to be inaccurate. 
So I’m all, like, ‘Victor, you’re wrong about 
that,’ and he tells me I'm wrong, and then 
we’re, like, off and running. He’s older than 
me, and we've been going at it like this since 
I was about 5.” 

“It sounds like he gets off on getting you 
going,” I said. “You know what? Don’t give 
him the pleasure. Being right is not all it’s 
cracked up to be, anyway. Sometimes it can 
be just a huge waste of time and energy.” 

“I know, I know. I actually tell myself 
that, but then I see him and he hooks me 
every time! I just can’t bear to see him go 
unchallenged.” 

“Yeah, you told me: super competitive.” 

Elena laughed. “Yes, sir — that’s me.” 

“Maybe stick to the skiing this weekend." 

“Maybe Victor and I can race?" 

“Perfect,” I said, chuckling. “You and Vic 
can settle the thing once and for all.” ® 
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Two Against 

A TOWN 


Will a lesbian couple's 
Addison lawsuit prove 
harassment or sour grapes? 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


W hen a lesbian couple in a rural Addison County 
town filed a lawsuit earlier this month accus- 
ing the town’s selectboard chair, his wife and 
Wo neighbors of discriminating against them 
because of their sexual orientation, the media pounced. 
And no wonder. Legal proceedings initiated by Barbara 
Ernst and Barbara Supeno allege all manner of unfair 


benefit ... They don’t have a leg to stand on. It’s hurtful to 
all of us.” 

Ernst and Supeno’s lawyer, David Bond, filed the suit 
on March 5 in Addison Superior Court It alleges that 
town officials, under the leadership of selectboard chair 
Jeff Kauffman, have repeatedly made discriminatory 
zoning decisions and retaliated against the women for a 


treatment since the couple moved to their lakefront home discrimination complaint they filed four years ago with 


m of Addison a decade ago. 

“The neighbors shouted offensive language and made 
rude gestures, accompanied by threats of physical harm, 
and acts of trespass and intimidation,’’ the suit reads. They 
allege that their harassers left dead animals on the prop- 
erty, including “decapitated bunnies." 

Addison’s town files overflow with similar complaints 
from the Wo women known commonly as “the Barbaras. 
But spend some time in this small 
Lake Champlain, and you'll hear another side of this ! 

According to town officials and residents, what Ernst 
and Supeno call discrimination and bias 
is no more than the cumulative effect 
of long-standing conflicts in a small 
lakefront neighborhood on Fisher Point 
Road. They say the couple’s displeasure 
with the outcomes of such disputes ac- 
count for unfounded allegations. 

"Absolute nonsense” is how Frank 
Galgano, who chairs Addison's planning 
commission, characterized the couple’s 

“I don't see any gender bias,” he said. 

“They keep playing that particular card, 


:e they fee! 



the Vermont Human Rights Commission. The Barbaras 
argue that the town unfairly increased the valuation of 
their property and routinely failed to inform them about 
zoning and development hearings that affected them. 

The couple declined to be interviewed for this article, 
designating their attorney as a spokesman. While town 
officials insist on “strict enforcement” against minor or 
imagined infractions by his clients, Bond said, “The town 
the ed of allows antigav neighbors to do whatever they want.” 

. . . ° That includes tolerating graffiti messages on municipal 

property. According to the suit, the town took Wo years 
to remove the words “I Heart Fags” after someone spray- 
painted them on the ground outside the 
town offices around March 1, 2012. 

The lawsuit seeks unspecified finan- 
cial damages and targets the Town of 
Addison, Kauffman and his wife, Carol 
and neighbors John and Linda Carrigan. 
The suit accuses the Kauffmans and 
Carrigans of defamation, invasion of 
privacy and interference with prospec- 
tive business relations. 

Specifically, the complaint cites 
Carol Kauffman for circulating an 
anonymous, defamatory letter to 
town officials and some residents, 
an allegation she denies. In addi- 
tion, it takes aim at her husband, who 
is also founder-pastor of the Hope 
Community Fellowship, which the 
legal complaint describes as an "ultra- 
conservative" Baptist church. It argues 
that Kauffman and other town officials 
hold antihomosexual views based on 
fundamentalist Christian beliefs. This 
bias, the suit alleges, “has motivated a 
lumber of decisions by the Town that were 
.alculnted to force Ms. Ernst and Ms. Supeno 

ion't mind tellingyou that it used to be 
great place to go,” said Richard Myers, 
who resides on Fisher Point Road in the 
summer with his wife, whose family 
arted vacationing there in 1939. They 
spend winters in Florida. Their 
camp is one of many lakefront 
properties in the neighborhood that 
:s Ernst and Supeno’s property line, 
almost dread goingback,” Myers said, 
always some kind of a crisis." 

But homophobia has nothing 


I cannot stress 
enough how 
much courage and 
bravery it has taken 

for the Barbaras 
to stand up to the 
discrimination, 
harassment and 
intimidation that 
certain town officials 
have perpetrated 
against them. 

DAVID BOND 


to do with it, according to Myers and other neighbors. 
Instead, they say, it’s an accumulation of ill will beWeen 
adjoining property owners of different classes and back- 
grounds: bickering over fences, rights of way and tres- 
passing, as well as bitter fights about individual efforts to 
improve or expand properties. 

Myers said he and his wife have steered clear of the 
drama, but he was appalled at recent news reports. “I as 
an individual and everybody else down there has just been 
pegged as a den of bigots” — a characterization he said is 
simply not true. 

Supeno and Ernst “cause a lot of angst in our commu- 
nity," said David Cole, who sits on the planning commis- 
sion and design review board and insisted the allegations 
about discriminatory decisions aren’t true. “We make our 
decisions on the law, and on our zoning ordinances.” 

Like most town officials, he seems outright bewil- 
dered by the charges. Selectboard members first learned 
about the lawsuit when a Channel 5 news crew showed 
up, camera in tow, at their monthly meeting the day after 
Town Meeting Day. The media had been tipped off by 
RU12?, a Burlington-based community center for lesbian, 
gay, bisexual, transgender and queer individuals that has 
been publicizing the plight of Ernst and Supeno. National 
news outlets, such as Huffington Post and Advocate.com, 
have since covered the suit, but without talking to others 
in Addison or digging into a complicated and at times bi- 
zarre backstory. 

Most of the individuals named in the couple’s legal 
complaint — including Jeff Kauffman and the Carrigans 
— declined to speak with Seven Days for this story because 
of the ongoing litigation. Other sources cooperated on 
condition of anonymity, because they said they feared the 
Barbaras would retaliate against them. But many towns- 
people did agree to speak on the record. And town, police 
and court records contain many details about the current 
dispute and ones that preceded it. 

Water Fight 

Ernst and Supeno moved to Addison in 2004. They paid 
$459,000 for their home at 330 Fisher Point Road, a pri- 
vate road that turns off Route 17 directly across from a 
large dairy farm. Their eight-and-a-half-acre property has 
52 feet of lake frontage. 

The property touches 21 others, including a dozen 
lakeside, “undersized and grandfathered house lots," as 
the lawsuit describes them. Wooden, hand-lettered signs 
identify the owners of the small homes and seasonal 
camps in the neighborhood — but there’s no sign for Ernst 
or Supeno. At least three security cameras, mounted on 
corners of the couple’s home, are aimed at the surround- 
ing neighborhood. 

Addison stretches from the base of Snake Mountain to 
the shores of Lake Champlain, and the wide, largely flat 
expanses in between support several dairy operations. 
But at the western edge, farms give way to lakeside settle- 
ments and recreational hubs, including the Champlain 
Bridge Marina and the DAR State Park. The properties 
along the lake range from humble camps, many of which 


SCAN THIS PAGE WITH THE LAYAR APP OR VISIT 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM TO READ THE FULL TEXT OF 
THE LAWSUIT AND THE ALLEGED DEFAMATORY 
LETTER, INCLUDED AS AN EXHIBIT. 


have been in families for generations, to larger lakeffont 
retirement or vacation homes that have been insulated 
and turned into year-round residences. 

“Where the Barbaras live, the houses are close to- 
gether, and there's people that have lived there for a long 
time," said Rob Hunt, who sits on Addison’s school board 
and selectboard. He describes a 
scenic spot prone to culture clashes. 

“There is a faction that believes 
that because they’ve lived there the 
longest, they don't have to follow 
any rules," he said. And also “the 
wealthy ones, that believe that 
because they’re wealthy, the rules 
don't apply to them." 

Galgano said that making plan- 
ning and zoning decisions in this 
part of town — where properties are 
small, lots are often nonconforming, 
and old structures don't meet the 
current best practices of building 
and zoning — can be a headache. 

Residents often have to apply for 
conditional use permits or variances 
to proceed with home improvement 
or construction projects. 

“As I’ve told my committee very many times, there's 
literally nothing that we can do that is going to be accept- 
able to each and every individual within the town,” said 
Galgano. “It's a very difficult game all the time, and 
only make rules and regulations that we hope are 
general interest and the public interest." 

“I would not want to live there,” said Hunt of the 
lakefront neighborhood. “Everybody gets 
else’s business." 

Sure enough, that’s played out over the years in select- 



I don't see 
any gender bias. 
They keep playing 
that particular 
card, because 
they feel it’s to 
their particular 
benefit ...It's 
hurtful to all of us. 

FRANK GALGANO 


can bors Greg and Joanne Swierz to expand their camp 
the by adding a deck and a second story. Ernst and Supeno 
challenged the town’s decision in state environmental 
:, where records show a judge denied Ernst and 
everybody Supeno’s motion for a summary judgment on the case. 
That means it could have moved on to a trial. 

The Swierzes settled the dispute by selling their 


board meetings, development review board proceedings property to Supeno, according to the Barbaras’ lawsuit, 
and in the courts, not to mention in the backyards of Supeno, along with her brother, purchased the property 


for $320,000 and, using the Swierzes 1 previously issued 
., the Barbaras started permits, began construction on a home for Supeno’s 
mother. 

Supeno and Ernst allege in their lawsuit that the 
town attempted to revoke those permits, and that Jeff 
Kaufmann — serving at the time as Addison’s zoning ad- 
which resulted in the removal of the trailers that ministrator - “tried to shut down the project for imagined 
encroaching on their land. But the town granted the infractions of the building code." Supeno and her brother 
forced to hire an attorney, the suit continues, to 


neighbors on Fisher Point Road. 

Not long after moving 
butting heads with their neighbors. 

In 2004, the lawsuit alleges, neighbors Roger and Mary 
Sleeper moved five trailers onto a half-acre lot adjacent to 
Ernst and Supeno’s property. The women complained 
the I 


Sleepers a permit to leave the remaining trailers where 

they were. Ernst and Supeno appealed the decision, and obtain their certificate of occupancy, 
contend in their new suit that the town refused to rescind Today the second home — with large windows and 
the permit and denied them an opportunity to participate vaulted ceilings - 


in the hearing process. Today there are two trailers i 
property, occupied by Roger and Mary Sleeper. 

Ernst and Supeno again went to the town in 2007 after 
officials granted adjoining landowners Robert and Lori 
Woods a variance to rebuild an existing camp and add a 
second floor. Their lawsuit contends that the permit was 
issued in disregard of the town's existing zoning regula- 
tions and, just like three years before, the couple was not 


i records, and is listed i 
Home Away for $200 a night. 

Ernst and Supeno also went to environmental court 
to fight home improvements on the property of John 
and Linda Carrigan, the neighbors they are suing for 
defamation in their current lawsuit. The Carrigans live 
in Chittenden County and use the Addison camp as a 
seasonal home. The women appealed a conditional use 
permit and two certificates of occupancy the town issued 


for the property and, last September, the court upheld 
the town’s decisions. Ernst and Supeno have appealed the 
decision to the Vermont Supreme Court 

Myers said he and his wife stayed out of the fray for 
years. But lastyear, they testified on behalf of the Carrigans 
— their next-door neighbors — in the environmental court 
proceedings. 

Myers has come to regret that decision. Ernst and 
Supeno have since put up a new split-rail fence on their 
property line that runs directly in front of the Myers 
camp. Through their lawyer, Ernst and Supeno said they 
left a 25-foot gap in the fence to allow Myers and his wife 
access to their land, consistent with their easement rights, 
but Myers said they’ve blocked off the spot the family has 
used for decades to get into their camp. 

’The only reason why I can think of is we had the au- 
dacity to speak up for the Carrigans," said Myers, noting 
the couple asked him to do so. The Myers have already 
spent $700 talking to a lawyer about how to get a section 
of the fence removed. 

Myers isn’t named in the Barbaras' lawsuit, but, 
through their lawyer, they claim he’s a member of the 
"antigay hate group” with which they have contended for 

Myers recalled sitting down in his living room with 
Ernst at one point several years ago. To her complaints 
about antigay neighbors, he remembers telling her, “I 
don't care what you are — it doesn’t bother me,” Myers 
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Two Against a Town 


said. When she asked Myers and his wife where they 
“stood" in the dispute between neighbors, Myers said he 
didn't stand with anyone; all he wanted was to come down 
and enjoy the lake. 

Good Fences Make Poor Neighbors 

The split-rail fence isn't the first barrier the Barbaras have 
erected in their Vermont neighborhood. In 2008, Ernst 
and Supeno put up a 5-foot-ll-inch privacy fence between 
their property and a home owned by Jack and Louisa 
Anderson; it was one inch shy of the six-foot cut-off that 
would have required a zoning permit. The new lawsuit ex- 
plains that the fence went up “due to the repeated threats 
and acts of intimidation by one of their neighbors.” 


on both sides of this strange standoff, including some 
on-the-record letters Addison residents have sent town 
officials impugning the Barbaras. But nothing compares 
to the anonymous letter circulated in April 2011 that is 
an exhibit in the current lawsuit. Supeno and Ernst claim 
that the handwriting on the envelope suggests it came 
from Carol Kauffman, the selectboard chair’s wife. Plus, 
it contained information that Ernst and Supeno say they 
provided in a confidential mediation with Jeff Kauffman. 

Styled as “Addison Wikileaks,” and titled “The TRUTH 
about the Barbaras," the letter is a hodgepodge of accu- 
sations and public records. It includes documentation 
of Ernst's bankruptcy filing in Rutland, a failed worker's 
compensation suit Supeno filed in Massachusetts, and 
small-claims cases filed against both women in the 


current dispute and, in his view, don’t establish a pattern 
of poor relationships with neighbors. 

In Addison, he said, his clients have been harassed and 
abused simply for speaking up when abutting neighbors 
tried to expand their camps or winterize homes — moves 
that would have hurt their property values and, they 
argue, the health of Lake Champlain. 

“What came first, the chicken or the egg?” he asked. 
“Was it that they opposed the neighbors' attempts to 
expand their property? Or did the neighbors harbor the 
antigay bias from the beginning? I don't know,” said Bond. 
“I can say for sure that a lot of what they were doing 
was really just exercising their rights under the zoning 
ordinances and getting payback — and that payback mani- 
fested itself in really ugly ways.” 



Neighbors flocked to the selectboard and complained, 
according to the meeting’s minutes, about “how the fence 
was installed so as to obstruct the Andersons’ view of the 
lake.” Kauffman told the neighbors that the matter was 
in the hands of the zoning administrator, Richard Pratt, 
who would have to determine whether a violation had 
occurred. 

At subsequent meetings, neighbors again asked about 
the “fence issue.” Supeno and Ernst say they weren’t no- 
tified that their property was up for discussion at these 
meetings, and they weren't present at these deliberations. 
In their lawsuit they argue that the town incorrectly cited 
them for a zoning violation “without even attempting to 
measure the fence." 

Still on the fence front: In January 2009, Ernst and 
Supeno sent a certified letter to the town objecting 
to zoning changes proposed by their neighbor, Roger 
Sleeper, who had suggested easing rules governing fences, 
setbacks and structures on nonconforming lots in a series 
of selectboard and planning meetings. 

The couple's letter said that the changes would “dras- 
tically negatively impact property values for all property 
owners in Addison." They also wrote that the proposals 
were “related to an extension and continuation of the hate 
crimes, harassment and discrimination of us ... based on 
our sexual orientation.” 

Their letter continued: “These threats have been con- 
tinual for almost four years since we moved into our home 
in October 2004. These threats include attempted assaults 
against us with vehicles, running us off our own property 
and our own road with vehicles, physical, personal and 
verbal threats of violence against us, killing our bunnies 
and throwing the heads and bodies into our sealed boat, 
hateful and threatening verbal threats specifically against 
us because of our sexual orientation, harassment of us 
with direct and indirect support from others.” 

There have been strong words and personal attacks 


Washington and Addison civil divisions of Vermont 
courts. In their lawsuit, the two women say the “TRUTH” 
amounts to “false and scurrilous allegations.” The letter 
paints Ernst and Supeno as devious and dishonest, and 
claims they use “harassment as a crutch whenever con- 
fronted in their demonical schemes": 

“In short they are accomplished con artists, who 
since coming to Addison, to what they think is the land 
of 'Country Bumpkins,’ are now out to fleece the willing 
lambs of this perceived naive and gullible community ... 
On individual meetings they appear so gracious and nice; 
but beware they are gathering data and will use [sic] 
against you later.” 

In fact, Addison isn’t the first 
town where things have turned 
combative for Ernst and Supeno. 

In 2004, neighbors of the women 
in Stow, Massachusetts, called 
police three times for assistance 
because, they alleged, one of the 
Barbaras was either trespassing 
or causing a disturbance on their 
property. 

Police reports show that in one 
case, the neighbor said Supeno 
struck him, breaking his glasses; 
she said the assault happened the 
other way around, when the man 
allegedly threw her to the ground. 


Styled as "Addison 
Wikileaks," and titled 
"The TRUTH about 
the Barbaras," the 

letter is a hodgepodge 
of accusations and 
public records. 


Two Sides 

Kim Fountain of RU12? — the Burlington nonprofit that 
has taken the side of Ernst and Supeno — describes them 
as "two wonderful human beings." Ernst, a nurse in the 
neonatal intensive care unit at Fletcher Allen Health Care, 
is “just really caring — very calm,” Fountain said. “She's 
not reactionary.” 

Supeno, Fountain continued, is the livelier of the pair, 
but is also levelheaded and a great cataloguer of informa- 
tion. Fountain mentioned that the couple is devoted to 
environmental causes. 

That devotion to the environment is one of the rea- 
sons the women, speaking through their lawyer, cite 
for moving to Vermont. They were active in the fight to 
stop a tire bum at International 
Paper in Ticonderoga, N.Y., and 
they cofounded the Northeast 
Clean Air Coalition and Northeast 
Association of Natural Lake 
Restoration. 

Supeno and Ernst were also 
involved in environmental battles 
before moving to Vermont. As 
previous residents on Lake Boon 
— in Stow — they fought the use of 
herbicides to treat invasive weeds 
in the lake, say neighbors and a 
2003 news report. The Lake Boon 


According to the police report, Supeno later called the Association website says that even though applications 
police station repeatedly, including on the 911 emergency of the herbicide were well within federally permitted 
line, demanding to speak with the officers who'd re- limits, the town of Stew’s selectmen decided to halt the 
sponded to the call and with the chief of police. Eventually treatments “due to a single threat of legal action by two 

Stow's police chief told his officers to warn Supeno that individuals (who will go unnamed upon legal advice)." 
she’d be charged with making harassing phone calls if she Fountain knew both women through RU12? before 

didn’t stop. they brought their current lawsuit. She calls their allega- 

Bond said the Stow incidents aren’t relevant to the tions “shocking,” particularly in light of the “wonderful 


reputation that Vermont has for LGBTQ folks.” When she 
worked in Brooklyn doing antiviolence work in the gay 
community, Fountain said, she and other activists would 
“look to Vermont as a sort of oasis.” 

The Ernst and Supeno complaint should remind 
Vermonters that “it’s not like one region of the country has 
a leg up on the other in terms of who gets to call themselves 
more progressive or a safer place to be,” said Fountain. 
“Like any other place in the country, on the individual 
levels, we still get experiences of violence." 

What’s more, Fountain said, being a “whistleblower" 
about violence or discrimination, particularly in small com- 
munities, is a cross to bear. “Everyplace they go, people are 
going to know who they are,” said Fountain. “That’s what it 
is to live in a rural place. You can't escape it.” 
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never heard him even refer to God at a selectboard meet- 
ing, or anything religious.” 

In fact, several officials in town said that they knew and 
worked with Jeff Kauffman for years before learning he 
served as a minister. There are some clues, said Hunt, but 
they’re not necessarily obvious. “He never swears, and he’s 
a fantastic public speaker,” he said. “Preachers are.” 

Selectwoman Joy Pouliot called Jeff Kauffman an 
“asset” to the town of Addison, and described him as the 
kind of person who would give someone else the shirt off 
his back. “He’s been a pleasure to work with on the board," 
she said. 

Even Hunt, who tangled with Jeff and Carol Kauffinan 
a few years ago when the Kauffmans repeatedly discussed 
school issues at selectboard meetings, said his read of the 



such as the Westboro Baptist Church, whose followers are 
known to wield protest signs bearing messages such as 
“God Hates Fags.” 

The Kauffmans live at the base of Snake Mountain, as 
far away from the Barbaras as you can be and still reside 
in Addison. Six muddy-pawed golden retriever puppies 
careened across the yard to greet a reporter. 

“My goal is that after this is over,” said Carol Kauffinan, 
pausing as her voice broke and she took a deep breath, 
“that we're going to have healing here.” 

Kauffinan hopes that the results of a 2010 Human Rights 
Commission investigation will come to light as a result of 
the new lawsuit. Supeno and Ernst filed a complaint alleg- 
ing discrimination in 2010, but withdrew it several months 



Galgano has gleaned a different lesson from small-town 
life. “You can't turn to the town every time you're unhappy 
with a problem with you and your abutting neighbor,” said 
the Addison planning chair. Town and court records sug- 
gest Fisher Point Road neighbors on both sides of the issue 
have done just that. 

But suing the town is taking it to a whole new level, and 
Ernst and Supeno are naming names. The lawsuit accuses 
Jeff Kauffman of “unreservedly express[ing] his hatred for 
gays and lesbians" in private conversations. Until recently, 
the suit alleges, the website for Kauffman’s church, Hope 
Community Fellowship, had links to several faith-based 
antigay websites that labeled gay individuals as “dogs” and 
“fornicators.” 

Hunt concedes that homophobia can exist anywhere, 
and it's possible that Supeno and Ernst have experienced 
instances of aggression or harassment in Addison. But he 
said he’s seen no evidence of it from JeffKauffinan or other 
town officials. 

Take that “I Heart Fags” graffiti, for example. As Hunt 
remembers it, people first noticed the white, spray-painted 
slur on a Monday, after the weekend. In deciding how to 
deal with it, the road commissioner reported that he didn’t 
have a way of scouring away the paint, so he added an “L” 
between two letters, turning “fags” into “flags.” 

“It said, ‘I Heart Fags’ for a matter of days, not any 
longer,” said Hunt. “It wasn’t like the town ignored it” 
Ernst and Supeno have alleged in other media that the 
town removed it only after learning of the lawsuit. Hunt 
says it wore off and is no longer visible. 

“We have our share of rednecks," said Hunt, a dairy 
farmer. “Four-wheel-drive pickup trucks with a stack. But 
the people that do civil service, they don’t tend to be those 

“I think that most of us here have the live and let live’ 
attitude,” said Hunt. “I know the Barbaras are going to be 
mad at me because I can't say that Jeff is a homophobe. I've 


chairman and the recent allegations just don’t match up. 

“At this point, I can't say that I can think of anything 
that Jeff has done that was illegal, immoral or offensive,” 
said Hunt. 

Bond said he has plenty of evidence that refutes that 

— although no "on-the-record statements” that the town is 
“doing this because they are gay,” he said of his clients. “In 
discrimination cases, you’re always left to rely on circum- 
stantial evidence coupled with evidence of intent — and we 
have plenty of that as well.” 

A Drawn-Out Battle 

The sheriff served the Town of Addison on March 11 — six 
days after officials learned from a Channel S news crew 
that it was being sued. Town Clerk Marilla Webb couldn't 
comment on the case last Friday morning, but it was clear 
that the lawsuit had residents talking. Within just a few 
moments of one another, two popped into Webb's office 
asking if the town had been served. 

“Must make for interesting reading," one said to the 

Not for Jeff Kauffman’s wife, Carol Kauffinan, who 
spoke briefly with a Seven Days reporter several times 
over four days. She said the claims about her in the suit 

— that she wrote and disseminated a "defamatory” anony- 
mous letter about the couple; that she mailed a letter to 
Middlebury attorney Willem Jewett falsely purporting to 
be from Ernst and Supeno; and that she tailgated and tried 
to run Ernst off the road — just aren’t true. 

In a brief conversation at the couple’s home last week, 
Carol Kauffman also objected to the characterization of 
her and her husband as religious bigots. Yes, they believe in 
a literal interpretation of the Bible, she said, but went on to 
say that book calls followers to practice love, and that she 
wanted to “agree to disagree” on matters of sexual practice 
such as homosexuality. She expressed contempt for groups 


later after an investigator interviewed many in town. In 
their current lawsuit, Supeno and Ernst call it a "toothless 
inquiry” conducted by someone who shared “the antigay 
bias of many in the Town.” 

In an email about the investigation sent to Jeff Kauffinan 
on March 4, 2011, the town’s attorney, William Ellis, said 
Vermont HRC intake specialist Paul Erlbaum "indicated 
some regret in not issuing a report, and acknowledged 
that there was a certain measure of unfairness to the Town 
having to have gone through the process without some 
findings.” 

Ellis continued: “After completing 16 interviews, Mr. 
Erlbaum concluded that there was no basis for the Barbs to 
prevail on their claim that the Town discriminated against 
them on the basis of sexual orientation. At worst, the Town 
demonstrated ‘flakiness,’ to use his word, in not providing 
the required notices of some hearings and in Richard Pratt 
issuing a notice of violation without ever looking at or mea- 
suring the fence ... There was no evidence of malice against 
the Barbs, and even if there was, based upon the reputation 
testimony he elicited, it was likely because of their litigious 
nature or the fact that they are ‘fladanders,’ not because of 
their sexual orientation." 

Three years later, will another inquiry find evidence of 
discrimination? 

No way, say town officials and the couple’s neighbors. 
Galgano remarked, “I just can't impress upon you enough 
how absolutely and utterly ridiculous this whole thing is.” 

“Well, of course they'll say that,” responded Bond. But 
when you look at the evidence, he contended, “the only 
reasonable inference is that there is a bias against” Ernst 
and Supeno. 

Ultimately, the courts will decide, but Bond es 
might take as long as 
two years before the . . . __ _ 
case goes to trial. © INhU LI 


Making Connections 

A new Queen City resident weighs her internet options 


5 

a 


A partment hunting is hell in 
Burlington, I’ve heard. But for 
me it was mercifully easy: A 
few weeks into my search, a co- 
worker tipped me off about an affordable 
condo with an expansive view of the lake. 
Choosing an internet service provider 
turned out to be the tortuous part. 

Before I go on, let me get this off my 
chest: I didn't choose Burlington Telecom 
(BT). I stuck with out-of-state-based 
FairPoint Communications for the same 
reason I don't buy fair-trade chocolate: I'm 
26, and I feel entitled to be cheap. 

I could have stomached BT’s $65 instal- 
lation fee, but the idea of paying $5 every 
month for a modem irked me Keep it for 
five years, and that's $300 — for a plastic box. 

I do feel guilty for turning the cold 
shoulder to the little local company. BT, 
on top of having to compete for customers 
with the telecom titans, must also contend 
with the aftereffects of its troubled past 
It was revenue starved and on the brink 
of financial collapse when the Bob Kiss 
administration improperly diverted nearly 
$17 million of taxpayer money to keep it 
afloat. Citibank subsequently sued the city 
for failing to repay $33.5 million in loans 
used to build the network. 

The recent settlement between the City 
of Burlington and Citibank removes the 
threat that the latter will uproot the entire 
fiber-optic network, but BT’s future re- 
mains uncertain. Mayor Miro Weinberger 
has said the city intends to sell the com- 
pany, but who knows who will buy it? 
And it remains to be seen whether a local 
company can survive in a monopoly-prone 
industry where Comcast is king. 

I began my search by polling friends 
and coworkers about their provider pref- 
erences. Other than a few people who 
recommended BT “because it’s local,” no 
one seemed to have strong feelings. 

Googling “best internet provider 
in Burlington” wasn't much help. The 
top search result was a University of 
Vermont student guide that listed several 
other companies, including Sovemet 
Communications and Green Mountain 
Access — but it was seven years old. How 
could I trust a site that directed students to 
a Wikipedia article on dial-up access? 

After the fact, I made a phone call to 
Vermont's public service department and 
learned that there are 36 broadband pro- 
viders in the state, six of which service my 
address in Burlington. In addition to BT, 
FairPoint and Comcast, I apparently could 



have chosen from Sovemet, AT&T, Sprint 
and Verizon Wireless. Broadbandvt. 
org, a website developed by the state, the 
University of Vermont and several other 
entities, gives consumers a list of provid- 
ers based on the census area where they 
live. But a month ago, I was letting word of 
mouth guide me, and I assumed there were 
only three. 

I knew Comcast hadn't fallen by the 
wayside, so I started there. I’ve heard stories 
about Comcast papering neighborhoods 
with fliers and going door to door to lure 
customers away from BT. But for a company 
that so aggressively peddles its wares, it of- 
fered an infuriatingly opaque website. 


I wanted fast internet — no cable, no 
phone — at the cheapest price possible, 
but comparing rates online proved impos- 
sible. That’s because neither Comcast nor 
FairPoint publishes prices on its website. 
And both have coverage maps too simplistic 
to be of much use. Here they are, gatekeep- 
ers to the internet — a creation premised on 
the open exchange of information — and 
they both have content-free websites. 

Instead, for information about rates, 
Comcast directed me to its online 
chat room, where an "analyst" named 
Nongthombam immediately tried to 
sign me up for an $80-per-month pack- 
age. He had a weaselly role to play, but 


| Nongthombam himself was exceedingly 
| pleasant. He was reasonable, too, when I 
e pointed out how deceptive Comcast’s pric- 
ing structure was — the only affordable 
deals get twice as expensive one year in. 

Our exchange went like this: 

Me: Thanks for your help. I’m not inter- 
ested at this time because currently I 
pay $38.99 for seven megabytes per 
second with FairPoint, which seems to 
me like a better deal. 

Nongthombam: I understand you; how- 
ever, I am offering you the performance 
packages at $29.99 a month for the first 12 
months with 25 megabytes. 

Me: I know, and I appreciate that, but 
then it leaps to $66.95! 

Nongthombam: Yes, I see that. 

I haven’t chatted online with a stranger 
since middle school, and, as mundane 
as our conversation was, it evoked the 
same giddiness I felt then. But when it 
became clear I wasn’t interested in what 
Nongthombam was selling, he exited the 
chat room promptly, leaving me staring at 
the sentence I’d started typing (“Where do 
you live?”) and feeling pathetic. 

To its credit, BT does publish its rates 
online. It even lists all the additional 
charges you might have to pay, although I 
still had to call to ask what the “Snowbird" 
fee is. (It’s a $15-a-month charge that 
people who leave Burlington during the 
winter pay, instead of terminating their 
service and then paying another installa- 
tion fee when they sign up again.) 

BT’s cheapest deal is $39 per month, 
which lets you download and upload at a 
speed of five mbps. Because the company 
uses a fiber-optic network, that speed is 
guaranteed. Other high-speed services are 
more fickle: FairPoint uses DSL, and the 
speed depends on how far you are from 
the provider's central office. Comcast uses 
its cable connection, which can get bogged 
down when too many people are signed on. 

At my old apartment in Montpelier, 
FairPoint charged me $38.99 a month for 
a download speed of “up to seven” mega- 
bytes per second. The upload speed was a 
paltry 768 kilobytes per second, but I never 
had a problem with it. When I called, a 
FairPoint rep said the company would 
transfer my service without any additional 
charges — no installation fee, no monthly 
modem fee. 

It seemed liked the simplest route at 
the time. 



TECHNOLOGY 


The sunsets over Lake Champlain 
are stunning from my new apartment; I 
watched my first one while on the phone 
with a FairPoint customer-service rep, 
turning my modem on and off, glancing 
back and forth between the blinking green 
light — a bad sign — and the receding sun. 

No luck. But the next day, I got 
the call I had been waiting for: Dan, a 
FairPoint technician, was on his way to 
help. Except he had instructions to help 
“Marla on College Street.” I 'fessed up to 
not being Marla and tried to sweet-talk 
him into coming to my condo instead. 
Dan declined — policy prohibited it — but 
he was perplexed by the mix-up and said 
he’d get to the bottom of it. 


WHEN IT BECAME CLEAR I 
WASN'T INTERESTED IN WHAT 
NONGTHOMBAM WAS SELLING. 

HE EXITED THE CHAT 
ROOM PROMPTLY. 

True to his word, Dan called back a 
few hours later. Marla, it turned out, was 
vacationing in California and probably 
couldn't care less whether her internet 
was working. Dan had unearthed my 
ticket from the office basement (don't 
ask; I didn’t), but he would still have to go 
through the central office to get permis- 
sion to help me. 

A day later, Dan showed up and fixed 
the phone line — for now. I’m fuzzy on the 
particulars, but the line’s days are appar- 
ently numbered. I had to wade through 
FairPoint’s Terms of Service agreement 
to determine that I’m on the hook if it 
stops working. 

Had I opted for BT, cutting-edge, hair- 
thin cable made of pure glass would have 
delivered internet to my door. As nice as 
Dan was, I wouldn’t have had to wait for 
someone in North Carolina to authorize 
his visit. 

Stinginess steered me away from BT, 
though, and now I’m locked into another 
contract with FairPoint, entrusting my 
internet connection to a frayed telephone 
line. When the contract expires next 
March, I’ll be one year older — perhaps a 
little less miserly and ready, at last, to go 
local.® 
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Vermont Gothic 

Book reviews: The Winter People, Jennifer McMahon; The Lord Came at Twilight, Daniel Mills 


W hat’s spooky about Vermont? 

Not much, if you focus 
on the state’s wholesome, 
farm-fresh public image. But 
when you explore its darker, more deso- 
late byways, a different picture emerges. A 
visit to the “wild domed hills of Vermont" 
gave horror legend H.P. Lovecraft his set- 
ting for “The Whisperer in Darkness.” In 
the inimitably creepy tale, published in 
1931, Lovecraft describes the state as “a 
region where old, strange things have had 
a chance to grow and linger because they 
have never been stirred up.” 

In more recent years, Joe Citro's collec- 
tions of local lore have inspired eerie short 
films and tours of purportedly haunted 
landmarks. This spring sees the release 
of two books from local authors that con- 
tribute admirably to the “Vermont gothic” 
tradition. 

Montpelier’s Jennifer McMahon has 
published a slew of suspense novels with 
a gothic bent, but her latest, The Winter 
People, is a full-on ghost story. Hinesburg 
writer Daniel Mills, a 2007 University of 
Vermont grad, has made a name for him- 
self among enthusiasts of Lovecraftian 
horror with his short fiction and 2011 novel 
Revenants: A Dream of New England. Now 
California's Dark Renaissance Books has 
published a collection of his stories called 
The Lord Came at Twilight. The book is 
currently available in limited hardcover 
and deluxe editions; a trade paperback is 
forthcoming. 

Both Mills and McMahon use Vermont 
as a primary setting — to very different 
effect. We stayed up late by the fireside to 
savor the shivers from their weird tales. 


G ranted, “weird" may be the wrong 
word to describe McMahon’s fic- 
tion. Her novels tend to over-rely 
on familiar tropes: abducted children, 
fair)' tales turned dark, psychos on the 
loose, sinister wise women. The Winter 
People takes place in a rugged, rural area 
that has seen several mysterious disap- 
pearances over a half century. “The West 
Hall Triangle, people called it. There 
was talk of satanic cults, a twisted killer, 
a door to another dimension, and, of 
course, aliens...” The obvious inspiration 
is the “Bennington Triangle" centered on 
Glastenbury Mountain — a term coined by 
Citro, who chronicled the region's history 
of vanishings. 

But who cares if the idea is new? 
McMahon uses an unusually sophisticated 


time- and perspective-hopping narrative 
to do what she’s best at: jack up the ten- 
sion. As the story progresses in two differ- 
ent centuries, building toward thrilling (if 
not always surprising) revelations, readers 
may find the book hard to put down. 

Both alternating narratives concern 
residents of the same West Hall hill farm. 
In 1908, Sara Harrison Shea and her 
husband struggle to feed themselves on 
the barren plot. Schooled by her Native 
American caretaker, Sara believes the 
land is wandered by “sleepers" or “winter 
people,” who have been “called back from 
the land of the dead by grieving husbands 
and wives.” After she experiences her own 
family tragedy, she begins to consider a 
seemingly unthinkable option. 

In the present day, 19-year-old Ruthie 
shares the farm with her sister and home- 
steader mother, who has cautioned her 
not to venture into the woods. But when 
Ruthie’s mom disappears one frigid January 
night, she has no choice but to investigate 
the mysteries of the West Hall Triangle. 
The search leads her to Sara's “secret diary," 
published after its author's violent death. 
Soon Ruthie is on a collision course with 
Boston artist Katherine, who wants to know 
why her husband visited Sara’s former 
home on the last day of his life. 

From the novel’s first pages, horror 
fans will recognize its central conceit from 
Stephen King's Pet Sematary, WW. Jacobs' 
“The Monkey’s Paw" and countless other 
cautionary tales of bereaved people who 
refuse to let their loved ones stay dead. 
The reader knows that resurrection magic 
never works in fiction without untow- 
ard — often horrific — consequences. But 
McMahon’s grief-driven characters, ap- 
parently unfamiliar with the saying “Be 
careful what you wish for," are eager to 
give it a try. 

The characters’ classic-horror-film 
naivete widens the distance between them 
and the reader; by the time the ending rolls 
around, after plot twists galore, it may be 
hard to care about their fates. McMahon 
tends to draw her characters in broad 
strokes — villainous, passive, spunky, fey — 
and to psychologize in cliches. (One char- 
acter experiences a revelation that “felt 
like a punch in the gut, hard and heavy”) 

As a meditation on the consequences of 
grief, then, The Winter People falls short. 
But as a campfire tale, it triumphs. Horror 
doesn’t need freshness to horrify, as last 
summer’s hit film The Conjuring proved. 
Indeed, fear is such a conservative emotion 


— 



JENNIFER 

McMahon 


te tootle Till . 


IT'S HEARTENING TO SEE LOCAL 
WRITERS VENTURE BACK INTO THE 
NOT-SO PASTORAL LANDSCAPES 
LOVECRAFT EVOKED. 



that an original concept, by awakening 
our curiosity, can free us from its stifling 
clutches. 

Like director James Wan, McMahon 
rearranges hoar}' horror elements in 
ways that awaken the scared child inside 
us. She wisely keeps the “sleepers" off 
stage for as long as possible, letting them 
manifest in old-house noises and fleeting 
glimpses and “a smell, a terrible burning- 
fat sort of reek." Moment by moment, it’s 
a scary book. When the complete outline 
of the plot emerges, the tension drops, as 
McMahon loses the advantage of being 
able to say, “Boo!” 

The Winter People doesn’t leave us with 
lasting dread. Still, McMahon grasps the 
power of Lovecraft’s notion of a rural iso- 
lation so deep that it shelters “old, strange 
things” — even in the 21st century. The 
book has passages that will make you tense 
and glance around furtively — the truest 
test of a ghost story. 

W hile McMahon grabs us on a 
visceral level with the wrongness 
of the walking dead, Mills deals 
in a subtler, more creeping brand of horror. 
Some of the tales collected in The Lord Came 
at Twilight feature ghosts, cursed objects 
and other familiar folkloric motifs, but their 
real subject is the dread of the unknown. 

That includes the numinous “revealed 
truths” of religion. As the title indicates, 
Christian imagery and themes permeate 
Mills’ stories; most are set in the Victorian 
era, when skeptics were comparatively 
rare. Yet the Protestant God emerges 
from these tales not as an antagonist of 
supernatural evil but a source of fear and 
trembling in his own right. 

Like early American author Charles 
Brockden Brown, Mills seems fascinated 


by the power a preacher wields over his 
flock when he claims to see the invisible. 
The agnostic narrator of “The Tempest 
Glass" writes that he learned as a child 
“not only to fear God, but to tear those ... 
who would claim to understand His Will.” 

That fear is justified by stories in which 
charismatic preachers abuse their power. 
“Whistler's Gore" is an inventive tale 
told in headstone epitaphs supposedly 
found in a Vermont churchyard. From 
their pious euphemisms, we learn how a 
minister’s unorthodox sermon wrought 
a sea change in his congregation. In “The 
Naked Goddess," a railroad man on his way 
to Vergennes stumbles into an unmapped 
village whose residents have been living 
under another renegade preacher's direc- 
tion — with bizarre results. 

Mills depicts remote Vermont farm- 
steads and villages as worlds unto them- 
selves, islands of atavism like the actual 
island in the 1973 horror classic The Wicker 
Man. Lovecraft embraced this notion, too. 
In “The Whisperer in Darkness" — to which 
Mills pays homage in his story “Whisperers” 
— the horror master envisioned Vermont’s 
jagged terrain as a set of unreadable runes 
left by an ancient alien race. Mills’ approach 
to the region is more historically informed, 
however. Each landscape is a map of past 
tragedies for those who know how to read 
it. “We live, we die, and still the land remem- 
bers,” says the narrator of “The Hollow.” 
“These hills offer no rest, no escape.” 

In “The Wayside Voices," the march 
of railroads across the state leaves an 
accursed tavern stranded on a now-aban- 
doned toll road. “The Naked Goddess” 
takes place earlier, when railroads had 
yet to span Vermont, their progress hin- 
dered by “truculent farmers." The tracks 
stopped at Rutland, a settlement of “dirt}', 


ramshackle buildings," forcing the story's 
narrator to venture north on horseback: 

For many miles the road continued 
to climb, winding through forgot- 
ten towns, villages left empty when 
“merino fever” subsided and there 
was no longer enough food. I rode 
for hours and met no one. A quiet 
desolation lay upon that deserted 
landscape, gathering over the aban- 
doned farms and cemeteries that 
climbed the slopes of every forested 
hill. There was something of beauty 
there — in the push of a sapling 
through a fallen roof or the growth 
of moss on a weathered gravestone 
— but it was a grim beauty, founded 
in suffering and failure: both beauti- 
ful and terrible, and indeed, more 
beautiful for being terrible. 

Beauty also shows up paired with terror 
in several stories where a spectral female 
figure seduces an unreliable narrator into 
proximity with the unknown. Mills draws 
tension from the familiar Victorian conflict 
between reason and carnal temptation, 
while giving his succubi figures human 
shadings and pathos. Some of the stories 
read like thought experiments designed to 
bring intellectual concepts to life. For in- 
stance, “The Falling Dark” both describes 
and demonstrates the folklorists' concept 
of liminality, key to the workings of horror. 
In “John Blake,” an extreme interpreta- 
tion of liberty, embodied in the checkered 
career of a Revolutionary War patriot, be- 
comes a monster in its own right. 

Few of these tales deliver shocks, and 
few end with the sort of O. Henry-esque 
snap that readers may expect from short 
horror fiction. Instead, they create a 


miasma that lingers. “Dust From a Dark 
Flower" has all the ingredients for a fright 
film in the tradition of “body horror,” but 
Mill’s languid, neo-Victorian style keeps 
the gruesome elements at a remove. 

What readers are likely to remember 
about these stories are not their plots but 
their places. That’s not a criticism: Would 
HBO's "True Detective” have been so un- 
settling without its fixation on Louisiana’s 
swampy vistas? Working in his own 
medium, Mills produces descriptions that 
are painterly and sometimes cinematic. 
In “House of the Caryatids,” for instance, 
a young Yankee soldier's visit to a seem- 
ingly deserted Georgia plantation plays 
out with nightmarish detail and vividness 
(see sidebar). 

Mills’ descriptions exhibit a lyricism 
and nuance lacking in the book's illus- 
trations by M. Wayne Miller, a veteran 
of role-playing-game art. But Miller’s 
hyperbolic images have their own special 
charm, evoking the Scholastic Press horror 
anthologies that kids devoured in the pre- 
Goosebumps era. 

It’s heartening to see a young genre 
author being published in such an attrac- 
tive format, and still more heartening to 
see local writers venture back into the not- 
so-pastoral landscapes Lovecraft evoked. 
Cell towers and high-speed internet may 
have arrived, but Vermont still has its dark 
places.® 

INFO 

The Lord Came at Twilight by Daniel Mills, 



A 1988 law brings art 
to state buildings — 
including Berlin's new 
psychiatric hospital 

BY AMY LILLY 


Y ou may not have heard of the 
Vermont Art in State Buildings 
Act of 1988 — but you've 
probably seen it in action. 
With it, lawmakers guaranteed that up 
to $50,000 of taxpayers’ money would 
be devoted annually to the creation of 
art for the public spaces of new state 
buildings. Today, instead of encountering 
bare hallways and purely functional 
lobbies, Vermonters entering many office 
buildings, courthouses, state college 
libraries and public safety facilities walk 
past site-specific paintings, sculptures and 
decorative at 


of Calais, Heather Ritchie of Plainfield. 
Ryan Mays and Gampo Wickenheiser of 
Montpelier, and Giuliano Cecchinelli II 
of Barre aren't complaining. These artists 
were chosen to enhance the new Vermont 
Psychiatric Care Hospital under construc- 
tion in Berlin — one of three Art in State 
Buildings projects currendy in progress. (The 
others are the Vermont Agency of Human 
Services in Waterbury and the Bennington 
Courthouse and State Office Building.) 

Last week, the sculptors’ designs were 
approved by a legislative advisor)' commit- 
tee — the final step before fabrication and 


Or walk on them. 
It the Vermont 
Council 


her pup at one end and another with a 
sleeping bulldog puppy, both by Mays. 

Ritchie is fashioning a beaver dam 
for the interior courtyard, with a single 
beaver peeking over the bench carved 
into one side. That space will also include 
Wickenheiser’s water feature with two pet- 
table otters. Cecchinelli is making a chess- 
board bench for the activity yard that will 
sit on two knights' — i.e., horses' — heads. 

Not every new state building gets art 
under the program. Department of Buildings 
and General Services Commissioner 
Michael Obuchowski usually selects one or 


in Montpelier, 
employees and 
visitors tread across 

Kathleen O'Connor's 1993 marble and 
granite floor installation in the shape of an 
abstract flower. The VAC administers the 
program, selecting buildings and artists in 
partnership with the Vermont Department 
of Buildings and General Services. 

The idea wasn’t new at the time of the 
program’s inception. Iowa, for example, 
had passed its Art in State Buildings law 
nearly 10 years earlier. There, legislators 
had the foresight to tie expenditures to 
building costs: One half of 1 percent of new 
construction funds is set aside for public 
art. Vermont’s dollar allotment mean- 
while, has remained the same over the past 
quarter-century. If adjusted for inflation, it 
would now be closer to $95,000. 

But granite sculptors Chris Miller 


HELPING IHE PATIENTS HAVE ACCESS 10 ARE BENEFITS IIS ALL. 

committee, accord- 
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installation. The sculptures will be in place 
by May 1, before the 25-bed facility starts 
accepting patients in June. 

Miller, who leads the team of sculptors, 
notes that granite art seems fitting for the 
site, given that the new building is “three 
miles from Rock of Ages.” Using Barre gray 
from that quarry, as well as granite blocks 
uncovered on-site during construction, the 
sculptors will fashion animal-themed works 
designed to welcome touch as well as use. 

All of the pieces look adorable, if the 
clay models are any indication. For the 
entry, Miller will create a “habitat tree" — 
essentially a maple tree trunk rendered in 
granite and populated by a rabbit, squirrel 
and bird. The lobby will feature one bench 
with a female Border collie curled around 


IL ingto Michele Bailey, 

the VAC’s program 
director. The deci- 
sion is based on factors such as geographical 
distribution and degree of public access. 

Bailey began working at the arts council 
as a receptionist the year the act was passed 
and has overseen Art in State Buildings since 
1995. She notes that, since its inception, the 
program has funded roughly 50 artists’ work 
in 30 buildings across Vermont. 

The new psychiatric hospital is less 
accessible than most of the chosen sites. 
Only the habitat tree will be visible to the 
general public; permission is required to 
enter the lobby. Nonetheless, Bailey points 
out, "Helping the patients have access to art 
benefits us all.” 

The hospital is the first structure belong- 
ing to the Department of Mental Health to 
be selected for the program, according to 
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the department’s senior policy adviser, Judy 
Rosenstreich. As a Level 1 facility, she says, 
the hospital will house “acutely psychiatri- 
cally ill patients." 

Hence the new building required a 
slightly different approach from previous 
projects. The VAC's call to artists generally 
includes a request to “be welcoming” For 
the hospital, it also requested proposals that 
would “strive to bring the natural world 
inside" and "reflect therapeutic and healing 
relationships.” 

Bailey explains that the call to bring 
nature inside reflected the architectural 
plans for the new hospital, which will have 
a secure exterior perimeter and two interior 
courtyards with access to shade trees and 
raised gardening beds. The perimeter elimi- 
nates the need for a wall or other enclosure, 
allowing the entry sculpture to be visible 
from the road. 

“They designed [the hospital] with 
ample space for people to move around,” 
Rosenstreich says. By contrast, the old 
Vermont State Hospital in Waterbury, 
flooded during Tropical Storm Irene in 2011, 
“was very confined. That leads to stress," she 

The “therapeutic and healing" request 
originated with the local art-selection com- 
mittee, which in this case included patient 
advocates and what Rosenstreich calls 
“peers" — people with the lived experience 
of mental illness. 

The committee also featured the usual 
suspects: architect Anthony Garner of the 
New York-based firm architecture+; BGS 
project manager Mike Kuhn; and Rachel 
Moore, assistant curator at the Helen Day 


Art Center in Stowe. Kathy Bushey, who 
will be the hospital’s associate director of 
nursing, represented its employees. 

Granite carver Mays, 35, says he was 
“fairly surprised” when the committee 
selected the sculptors’ animal-themed pro- 
posal. He has observed a recent preference 
for minimalism and abstraction in public 
art. Mays, who works in the memorial in- 
dustry and carves “a lot of animal subjects 
when I’m not doing angels,” characterizes 
his own realistic dogs as a “throwback." 

The art-selection committee, however, 
liked the animal theme, which was meant to 
evoke therapy and companion animals. And, 
recalls Mays, ‘They told us from the begin- 
ning that representational work seemed to 
be more effective with that population." 

Bushey, who has worked as a psychiatric 
nurse for most of her 30-year career, hesi- 
tates to back such a “blanket statement." 
But she does recall that a large part of the 
committee discussion focused on the sug- 
gestion that the art be “patient-accessible 
in a way that they could touch them.” 

The sculptors learned of other consid- 
erations, too, in the course of many meet- 
ings between the artistic team and the 
art-selection wcommittee. “Patient safety 
was a huge priority',” recalls Miller, “so 
we designed the animals with all softened 
edges and no limbs or ears sticking out in 
a way that would cause any injuries.” The 
sculptors also accommodated the commit- 
tee’s concerns about “animals that stood 
up tall and might invite people to try to 
knock them down.” The carved animals 
are all in prone or curled positions. 

Miller, 55, has created pieces for public 


parks and recently completed a crouching 
catamount sculpture for the University of 
Vermont, tail adhering firmly to a back leg. 
He already “design[s] for durability,” he 
says. ‘You anticipate people climbing on 
things to get their picture taken." 

The committee, however, “mentioned a 
lot of things that patients might do, which 
were all foreign to me,” Miller adds. One 
was that patients might attempt self-injury 
by jumping off a sculpture. For this reason, 
the water feature was redesigned to be less 
than three feet tall. 

The meetings produced “a lot of con- 
structive back and forth," as Miller puts it. 
Ritchie, 38, one of only two women carv- 
ers currently working in Barre’s memorial 
industry, first proposed the beaver dam 
when the committee needed a “large-ish 
design for the entry area.” 

The idea was “a departure from my other 
stonework,” says the artist, who makes 
sculptures and paintings with “fantasy and 
grotesque” elements for her own business, 
Bonnie Wee Art. (The name is a reference to 
Ritchie’s Scottish heritage; her great-grand- 
father immigrated to Barre to carve granite.) 
The committee liked the dam but decided to 
move it to the courtyard, and asked Ritchie 
to incorporate a bench. 

“Sometimes you get a project where the 
client will say, We love your work; here’s 
the budget, do what you want,”’ comments 
Miller. “This was a really collaborative 
project. We would do sketches, they’d give 
feedback. We’d do models, they’d give more 
feedback. It was a really incremental thing.” 

The result is something all parties hope 
will bring comfort to the patients. “I hope 


the sculptures have a healing and calming 
effect on [the patients] that helps promote 
their recovery and return to their usual 
lives," Bushey says. 

Hospital art won’t be a novelty to 
Vermont’s mental-health patients. Though 
the building will feel entirely different from 
the old hospital — not least because it meets 
current national standards by providing each 
patient with a private room and bath — it isn’t 
in this respect. The former Vermont State 
Hospital had art as far back as Rosenstreich 

“I have several decades of experience 
at that hospital; I was taken through 
there back when it had over a thousand 
patients," Rosenstreich says. “There’s 
always been art there, and they’ve always 
had art-therapy activities for the patients.” 
She adds that she once bought a patient’s 
painting for her home. 

The sculptures created by Miller and 
his team are likely to surprise and please 
users of the new hospital such as Bushey, 
who was previously unaware of the Art in 
State Buildings program. The nurse says she 
notices and enjoys the inlaid marble floor 
at the new Addison County Courthouse in 
Middlebury (by Lawrence Lazarus and Allen 
Pratt) every time she enters. “It’s lovely,” she 
says, “but I had no idea of the process behind 
it. So that’s been just fabulous to learn about. 

“And isn’t it amazing to see talent 
like that," Bushey says, “bring something 
like that to life that so many people can 
enjoy?" © 

INFO 



Whiplash 


Theater review: Venus in Fur, 
Vermont Stage Company 


A ll the words that might tempt 
you to see Venus in Fur — 
comedy, sex, role reversal, erotic 
literature, sado-masochism — 
do apply, but the biggest draw turns out 
to be the acting. There’s more situation 
than plot, and though the subject matter is 
sex, Vermont Stage Company’s production 
isn’t salacious. The play by David Ives flirts 
with revealing the meaning of the world 
he constructs, then settles for teasing us. 
But the story does demonstrate the subtle 
changes that tip the balance of power in a 
relationship. 

Vanda, an unpolished actress, arrives 
late to an audition for playwright-director 
Thomas' adaptation of Leopold von 
Sacher-Masoch’s 1870 erotic novel Venus in 
Furs. The playwright is about to leave and 
tries to dispatch Vanda, but she is oddly, 
playfully insistent on reading. So what 
if no one else is there? Thomas can read 
with her, she suggests. By coincidence, she 
has the same name as the character in the 
play. And she just happens to have a period 
dress in her bag. 

The ditzy actress thinks she knows the 
material. “It’s masochism, right? Kind of 
porny? Pornish?” That explains her first- 
choice audition garment, a leather bustier 
she reveals when she takes off her rain- 
coat. Intellectual Thomas is at pains to ex- 
plain the subtleties and significance of his 
material; it’s far from pornography. And so 
the play begins to explore the power and 
sexual dynamics within a series of pairs: 
director and actress, male and female. 


Thomas and Vanda, and the script’s char- 
acters, Kushemski and Vanda. 

Thomas and Vanda make gradual tran- 
sitions as they find themselves exploring 
the nature of dominance and submission 
in relationships. There are small, subtle 
cruelties well short of the extremes of 
punishment. The paradox of control is 
both funny and perplexing. The characters 
demonstrate power in a submissive role, a 
form of surrender in a dominant one, and 
sensuality in both. 


LANDING IN EACH CASE WITH 
A CAT’S UNERRING BALANCE 
AND ASTONISHING EASE. 


The comic aspects emerge, but the sub- 
ject matter has inspired director Cristina 
Alicea to take a quiet, respectful approach, 
the better to showcase the skills of the two 
actors. Alicea delicately persuades us that 
what we might dismiss as neurotic excess 
is actually far subtler. The gradual transi- 
tion to the very first traces of pain or power 
is emphasized in this production. Thomas 
doesn’t throw out his arms and beg, "Hurt 
me.” He looks carefully, as if crossing a 
busy street He thinks about what he wants 


and wonders if Vanda can give it to him. 
He remains wary but finds himself on his 

Deanna McGovern’s Vanda enters as a 
ditz, all flailing arms and legs, complaining 
about everything that made her late in a 
way that amplifies her incompetence in- 
stead of excusing it. She’s hopelessly over- 
matched, and Thomas is sure to dismiss 
her. Yet there is something electric about 
her. McGovern captivates the audience 
just a little before her character convinces 
Thomas to give her a chance. 

McGovern laces calculation 
with naivete as she tugs us 
along on what seems to be an 
impulsive joy ride. It’s a special 
pleasure to see her showing 
Vanda thinking on her feet. The 
play takes its first thrilling turn 
when the discombobulated ac- 
tress sits down to read her lines, 
and what comes out is an impe- 
rial aristocrat, complete with 
impeccable Austrian accent. 

McGovern continues to unleash daz- 
zling capabilities, not the least of which 
are the delicious changes when she breaks 
character to interrogate Thomas about 
his play. McGovern captures the humor of 
these lurches from profound to banal, and 
adds a little spice by demonstrating her 
own pleasure in stylishly snapping in and 
out of character. 

Jordan Gullikson plumbs many layers 
for Thomas. He’s coolly contemptuous of 
the shallow actresses who’ve previously 


auditioned for him, but this armor slowly 
falls away. His curiosity about Vanda is so 
great that he fails to notice she's collect- 
ing more confessions from him than she's 
making to him. 

Gullikson is masterful at portraying his 
character's progress, one tiny transition at 
a time. He starts out stiffly reading lines 
with Vanda, his fingers tracing the words 
of the script. When she urges him to try 
an accent, his first effort is clumsy and 
superficial. But as the audition continues, 
Gullikson’s accent becomes natural, then 
silky, as his bearing shifts to evoke a 19th- 
century nobleman. 

This play studies shifts in power, and a 
review shouldn't disclose all the surprises. 
But Gullikson transforms many times, 
landing in each case with a cat’s unerring 
balance and astonishing ease. 

Ives seems content with an ending so 
ambiguous that it very nearly cheats us. 
The ending matters because the play con- 
sists of a slippery reality in which Thomas 
and Vanda behave both naturally and 
supernaturally. We anticipate an eventual 
grand coherence, but Ives perhaps hopes 
we’ll be sated by the pure comic oddity 
of it all. The story can be viewed either 
as Thomas' imagination come to life or as 
Vanda’s vision of an actor’s ultimate re- 
venge on a director. It’s a neat enough trick 
that both ideas are possible. 

Costumes are the show’s weak point, 
but other technical production elements 
are excellent. Alicea’s decision to stage 
the play with an alley-style layout puts 
the actors under close inspection from an 
audience in close proximity. The arrange- 
ment may result in less heat than the direc- 
tor intended, but it does impose a clinical 
form of observation. 

All plays ask the audience to surrender 
disbelief. Agreeing to play along and be 
entertained is a small version of the agree- 
ment Kushemski makes to become Vanda's 
slave. For the sake of the experience, we 
remain immersed, without an intermis- 
sion, for just under two hours. Ives sets up 
parallels that resonate among the modern- 
day characters, the subjects of the script 
and the roles of actor and director they 
assume, and these vibrations are enchant- 
ing. But it’s up to the actors to make this 
wild and unresolved story feel complete. 
Thomas and Vanda dissect the nature of 
seduction, but in the end it is the viewer 
who is seduced. © 

INFO 

Cristina Alicea, produced by Vermont Stage 

through Saturdays, 7:30 p.m.; Saturdays and 
Sundays, Z p.m., at FlynnSpace in Burlington. 
$32-37.50. vtstage.org 
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Comic Relief 

Theater review: Urinetown: The Musical, 

UVM Department of Theatre 


BY ALEX BROWN 


T he University of Vermont 
Department of Theatre has 
pulled out all the stops to pres- 
ent a rousing production of 
Urinetown, the musical that scored two 
Tony awards in 2002 for Mark Hollman 
(music and lyrics) and Greg Kotis (book 
and lyrics). It playfully demeans the pos- 
sibility of putting a message in a musical by 
setting up a corporate villain too over the 
top to fear and too hilarious to hate, wrap- 
ping everything in a brilliant parody of the 
musical art form itself. 

The show takes place in a city that is suf- 
fering a decades-long water shortage. The 
government has outlawed private bath- 
rooms to conserve water and has obliged 
corporate giant Urine Good Company by 
outlawing relief outdoors. UGC has the 
monopoly on public bathrooms: Everyone 


must pay to pee. Sharp class lines emerge, 
and the story starts at one of the most 
miserable public facilities, where the poor 
must daily scrape up the ever-rising cost of 
relieving their bladders. 

It's a potent metaphor for corporate 
control, allowing for hyperbole that would 
be satiric but for the musical’s higher artis- 
tic principle: irony. As in a typical musical, 
there is a love story, some social com- 
mentary, two large groups of people with 
opposing ideas and a chance for a happy 
ending. Though all these treats are doled 
out to the audience, they come with a price 
tag: We have to laugh at what we love. 

A typical day for the robber baron at 
the helm of UGC, Caldwell B. Cladwell, in- 
volves bribing politicians, amassing more 
wealth and suppressing the people with 
the help of a police force steered by Officer 


Lockstock. Cladwell has to 
teach his ffesh-ffom-college 
daughter, Hope, the ways of 
corporate success. "I never 
realized that large monopoliz- 
ing companies could be such 
a force for good in the world!” 
she chirps. 

Meanwhile, struggling as- 
sistant pissoir custodian Bobby 
Strong has just seen his father 
hauled away. Old Man Strong 
lacks the cash to pee, so police march him 
off to exile in Urinetown. It’s a tragic fate, 
as we later learn. When Hope and Bobby 
fall in love, and the cost of peeing is hiked 
higher still, something's gotta give. And 
there is singing and dancing to prove it. 

Director Gregory Ramos never misses a 
chance to exaggerate a convention of mu- 
sical theater. Yet the result is not unfeeling 
sarcasm but an enthusiastic celebration of 
how freely an audience gives its heart to 
emotion laid bare through music. Ramos 
manages to balance homage and ridicule, 
and establishes the crucial structure for 
real theater: characters with objectives. 

The show’s prime comedic target is 
Bertolt Brecht’s epic theater. Brecht is 
easy to mock for his large political ambi- 
tions, or his emphasis on intellectual 
instead of emotional reactions to art. But, 


as this production shows, Brecht's practice 
of calling attention to theatrical artifice 
is principally a way of making us curious. 
When actors break the frame and speak 
about the story they’re in, when a sign 
saying “Secret Hideout" appears onstage, 
or when two lovers burst into a mawkish 
song about mawkish songs, the play is 
laying bare its own workings, as if daring 
us to be affected by them. Such self-refer- 
ential moments delight, and they teach us 
how theater works. 

Brecht wanted to go a step further 
and reveal the ideology beneath theatri- 
cal conventions. Urinetown turns that 
notion on its head by mocking dreams of 
political change. Once class struggle is a 
dance number, it’s not exactly philosophy. 
But Brecht's techniques work regardless. 
Noticing the artificiality of a play helps us 
stand back in wonder to interpret the effect 
on us. As Officer Lockstock says when in- 
troducing the setting, “It’s any town. Any 
town that would be in a musical.” The 
overt claim of naturalism explodes the 
possibility of naturalism, distancing us and 
reminding us that we should question the 
familiar. 

The use of a narrator in Urinetown 
gives every aspect of the show a modern, 
ironic stance. Ramos doesn’t lay it on too 
thick, and Joel Kasnetz gives the role 
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of Lockstock a sturdy, pleasant warmth. 
Kasnetz's only moment of outright excess 
comes when he milks the finale of a song, 
and actually has the effect of demonstrating 
the restraint he’s maintained up until then. 

The banter between Lockstock and 
squeakily cute Little 
Sally (a delightful 
Kaitie Bessette) 

never fails to enter- 
tain even as it de- 
constructs the show. 

When Lockstock 
confronts Little Sally 
with the harsh reality 
of the musical’s grim 
subject matter, she 
has the bright side 
at the ready. “When 
a little girl's been 
given as many lines 
as I have, there’s still 
hope for dreams!” 

As Bobby Strong, Andrew Fusco is every 
inch the hero: handsome, humble and en- 
ergetic. He has a special knack for distilling 
movement to its essence, with no wasted 
effort His winning combination of comic 
and vocal skills is showcased in his scenes 


with Hope, played with great wit by Ceara 
Ledwith. In the pair’s duet, the beauty of 
their harmony contrasts hilariously with 
the absurdity of the lyrics. But they go right 
on to sell the number, commendably im- 
mersed in the idiocy. Ledwith's expressive 
face is a highlight; 
later in the story, 
even a gag over her 
mouth fails to dim it. 

Broadway veteran 
Craig Wells joins 
the company to play 
Cladwell with up- 
tempo glee. Wells is 
wonderful, and it’s a 
credit to the student 
ensemble that he 
doesn’t eclipse this 
but 

works beautifully 
with them. 

A bilevel set by Jeff Modereger has 
clever signage and well-chosen projections. 
Its anchor is the tired tile of the public 
bathroom, and it’s a high compliment to 
note that you can almost smell it. 

Martin Thaler's costumes are outstand- 
ing. From Cladwell's spats to woeful Little 


Sally’s grimy plaid pinafore, his choices and 
the costume crew's execution provide each 
character with depth. The decision to use 
the styles of the 1930s, invoking left-wing 
causes and the Depression, accentuates the 
impossibility of social progress, in keeping 
with the show's tongue-in-cheek political 
message. 

Taryn Noelle’s smart, lively chore- 
ography moves the large cast around to 
reveal its glee or despair, in unison or in 
melee. Her clever ideas include building a 
dance number around the file folders that 
Cladwell’s employees carry. The folders 
are red, matching the boss' carnation, and 
when they’re held in outstretched arms, 
fluttering or diving through the air, Noelle 
turns a humdrum artifact into an expres- 
sion of joyous veneration of the corporate 
leader. 

The musical ensemble, led by music di- 
rector Nate Venet, brings the show’s songs 
to life with a cabaret feel. No individual 
tune is especially memorable, but that’s 
because even the melodies and arrange- 
ments are references to other musicals. The 
stupendous Act One finale is a jumble of 
musical conventions, with Les Miserables 
coming out on top. An insane anthem called 


“Run, Freedom, Run” skewers gospel 
by way of “Sit Down, You’re Rockin’ the 
Boat” from Guys and Dolls, while “What Is 
Urinetown?" has eerie melodic parallels to 
Fiddler on the Roofs “To Life,” a song about 
the very opposite ideas. It’s the presenta- 
tion more than the tune that links “Snuff 
That Girl” with West Side Story’s “Cool,” 
but the finger snaps seal the deal. 

You need not spend the show hunt- 
ing down the references. It’s better to 
surrender to the humor and irreverence. 
The musical idiom is unambiguous about 
pushing emotion to the highest pitch, and 
tliis cast holds nothing back, even as they 
demonstrate the sheer silliness of it all. ® 


INFO 

University of Vermont Department ofTheatre 
March 20 through 22, 7:30 p.m.; March 23, 

Burlington. $18-21; UVM students $10. Info. 
656-2094. uvm.edu/theatre 
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^ h, sorry, we’re booked 

■ solid.” This wasn’t what 
I expected to hear last 
Friday night when I called 
White River Junction’s Tuckerbox to 
inquire about a dinner reservation. I’m 
so accustomed to wandering in during 
the day for tea that I wasn't even sure 
the place took reservations for its newly 
instituted dinner service. I assumed 
it would be a breeze to arrive without 
warning. 

Wrong. Ever since starting dinner 
service last month, Tuckerbox has been 


slammed. So it felt like a big-city tri- 
umph when a host announced he could 
find seats for us at the counter. 

When I first moved to the Upper 
Valley more than a decade ago, I quickly 
developed a crush on this town of brick 
and open sky — with its salvage place, 
its Polka Dot Restaurant, the trains that 
rumbled and hooted through it several 
times a day. At night, though, White 
River seemed pretty dead, at least to my 
untrained eyes. 

A few diners could always be spot- 
ted behind the windows of the Tip 


App 
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White River Junction's dining 


options gain critical mass 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 


Top Cafe, and people might be puff- 
ing on cigarettes outside CJ’s at Than 
Wheeler’s or the Filling Station Bar and 
Grill. Occasionally the Briggs Opera 
House let loose a crowd after a Northern 
Stage play, or a band played at the Main 
Street Museum. Outside special events 
and First Fridays, though, “White River 
nightlife” was an oxymoron. This was 
certainly not a town I thought could 
ever host my favorite sport, app surf- 
ing — think a pub crawl, but focused on 

Over time, White River’s nights have 
changed. Elixir Restaurant arrived five 
years ago, followed by Tupelo Music 
Hall. Soon after, chef Eric Hartling 
opened Tuckerbox on a central corner. 
Almost instantly it became the preferred 
mingling place in town for students 
from the Center for Cartoon Studies, 
workers and passersby alike. 

Yet unlike its predecessors in the 
space — an Italian restaurant and an 
African eatery — Tuckerbox didn’t serve 
dinner. This was a puzzle to me. Since 
the cafe was one of my favorite daytime 
venues, I could easily imagine it dimly 
lit on a snowy evening, wine glasses on 
every table. 


Vural and Jackie Oktay may have 
shared that vision. The Oktays opened 
Istanbul Kebab House in Essex Junction 
two years ago, but the Upper Valley is 
their home. Last November, they pur- 
chased Tuckerbox from Hartling and 
put big plans into motion. 

The changes were subtle at first. A 
zucchini fritter and kebabs appeared on 
the menu alongside the standard offer- 
ings of granola parfaits, grilled-cheese 
sandwiches, pastries and bracing coffee. 
Then, in mid-February, the Oktays 
rolled out full dinner service, drawing 
on the culinary juju of chef Mehmet 
Kurtlu — who helped them open the 
Kebab House up north. “This is some- 
thing we’ve always wanted to do,” says 
Vural Oktay, who has been in the UV for 
close to a decade. 

I can’t count the times I’ve exclaimed, 
“I wish Tuckerbox was open at night, 
and I wish it served wine.” Fortuitously, 
Oktay is a passionate advocate of 
Turkish wines, which now compose the 
majority of the list at Tuckerbox. More 
than a few come from Kavaklidere, a 
well-known organic Turkish winery. 
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Beers of 
Legend 


around here? 

The answer to all three 
questions can be found 
inside 150 West Canal Street 
in Winooski, where four 

QUARTERS BREWING Opened 

last weekend. Its stable of 
beers — including Janus, 
Horn of the Moon and Opus 
Dei — alternately resurrects 
historical styles and evokes 
mythological figures. 

Founder and brewer Brian 
eckert is not only a beer geek 
but a mythology and as- 
tronomy buff. “My interests 
outside of beer and food are 
sort of just trying to wrap my 
head around the universe,” 
says Eckert, who declares 
himself fascinated with the 
intersection of religion and 
beer — that is, with beers 
brewed by monks. 

To wit, he’s brewed a 
patersbier — which means 
“father’s beer” — a low-al- 
cohol abbey ale traditionally 
brewed by Trappist monks 
to be consumed within 
their monasteries. (Eckert’s 
version, called Opus Dei, 
is a sessionable 4-percent- 
alcohol beer.) 

Eckert borrowed the 
Latin name for hops, 
Humulus lupulus, for his 
Opus Humulus, a 3.9-per- 
cent-alcohol-ale “that retains 
a spicy character from the 
yeast but has a good healthy 
dose of hops,” he says. 

His brewing sometimes 
draws on unusual tech- 
niques. Smoked malts lend 
their flavor to Chrysalis, 
a smoked, hoppy red ale. 
“When it’s freshly poured, 
there's a big aroma of hops, 
but they’re sort of fleeting 
and drift away as the beer 
warms up and the smoke 



character comes out,” Eckert 
says. (Unsurprisingly, the 
first batch is already gone.) 

Other Four Quarters 
beers include Horn of the 
Moon, a witbier brewed 
with barley and wheat and 
flavored with orange peel 
and zest. Despite its seem- 
ingly mystical moniker, it's 
actually named for a pond 
near Montpelier. 

saison” brewed with oats 
and chamomile, while Janus 
2 is the same beer brewed 
with red wine yeast. (Janus 
1 is currently on tap at the 
brewery.) 

Eckert has been turning 
out his beers in the wee 
hours, the only time he can 
steal between his full-time 
job as a web designer at ben 
& jerry's and caring for his 


| steps away from the four- 
| barrel brewing system, is 
S open on Friday and Saturday 
| evenings and Sunday after- 
| noons. Find hours on the 
| brewery’s Facebook page. 


Bogota Bites 


two young children. His 
schedule has him brewing 
from 9 p.m. to 3 a.m. and 
going to work at 9 a.m. “It’s 
just what I need to do for 
now,” he says. 

Currently, visitors to Four 
Quarters can taste samples 
and fill growlers, but Eckert 
plans to start bottling soon. 
Restaurateurs desirous of 
kegs may not want to hold 
their breath, however. 

Eckert is committed to 
self-distribution to a small 
number of accounts, but not 
for a few months at least. 

Beer-wise, Eckert has 
yet to roll out Fleur de Lys, 
which he calls "kind of a 
hybrid between a Berliner 
weisse and a saison,” and a 
series of sour beers. 

The Four Quarters tasting 
room, a wooden bar a few 


of 


COLOMBIAN CUISINE I 
VERMONT 

This winter’s e* 
precipitation is nothing 
new for juanita galloway. 
Her first seven years were 
spent in chilly, rainy Bogota, 
Colombia. Galloway moved 
to Shelburne two years ago 
from Seattle. Now, under 
the banner of Colombian eats, 
she’s sharing her native cui- 
sine with her new neighbors, 

For the past four years, 
the Seattle Culinary 
Academy grad and former 
event planner has been busy 
raising her two young sons. 
Two weeks ago, Galloway 
officially went back to work 
— by preparing her mother's 
Colombian cheesecake 
recipe. 

“My husband wants to 
call it ‘cloud cake,”' she says 
of the ultralight delicacy. 
Each time Galloway crafts 
a cheesecake, she follows a 
recipe written in Spanish on 
a note card by her mother. 
“It’s very specific — the 
timing — everything about 
it has to be done exactly,” 
Galloway says. “But it’s 
foolproof every time.” 

Galloway’s mother and 
aunt began selling their airy 
cakes in Bogota more than 
40 years ago. While their 
version was topped with 
an intense raspberry sauce, 
Galloway uses her refined 
palate to create her own 
sauces. Her menu currently 
includes raspberry (her own 
version), a blueberry sauce 
spiced with cardamom, and 


Explore the cuisine 
of Italy here in Vermont 



126 COLLEGE ST., 8URLINGTON 
802.863.5200 
WWW.LAMANTE.COM 
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App Surfing' « 4 

Oktay cheerfully pours out samples on 
request, bridging the gulf of unfamiliar- 
ity with his infectious enthusiasm. 

These grapes have strange (to us) 
names, but each one we tried was 
fine-tuned and balanced. The Cankaya 
tasted like a floral, beguiling mashup of 
Sauvignon Blanc, Torrontes and maybe 
a touch of Chardonnay. A juicy dry rose 
(made from a grape I’ll never be able to 
pronounce — (lalkarasi) was a valiant 
complement to many of the mezze. We 
quaffed them faster than was probably 

For app surfers like us, Tuckerbox 
offers a treasury of choices, and many 
come piled together on the mezze plat- 
ter — a riot of colors and textures served 
with a crisp puff of sesame-dusted 
lavash. The stuffed grape leaves were 
startlingly fresh and cinnamon-scented, 
while the creamy haydari, a dill-flecked 
yogurt dip, swept the palate with tang. It 
contrasted starkly with the smoke and 
bite of a Turkish tomato salsa. 

Plated alone is pachanga borek, a cyl- 
inder of feather-light fried pastry stuffed 


with garlicky sausage and creamy 
farmer’s cheese (Kashar), and smeared 
with red-pepper 
coulis. With 

mostly of butter 
and a meat-filled 
interior, this is a 
dish you want to 
inhale — and we 
did. 

Despite our 
stated focus on 
small plates, 
we wanted to 
try at least one 
of Tuckerbox’s 
entrees. Though 
the tomato- 
based casseroles 
called gfivef 
were alluring, we settled on a plate of 
charred protein — the mixed-grill kebab. 
It was a succulent jumble of shaved lamb, 
tubes of spicy chicken Adana, mounds of 
meatball and buttery cubes of swordfish. 
Each bite deserved a corresponding sip 
of Yakut, a light-bodied red. 


Oktay looked stricken at the idea that 
we would leave without dessert — bak- 
lava is a specialty 
— but we had 
other places to 

of White River’s 
new nightlife. 

At the same 
time that 

Tuckerbox 
changed hands, 
Harding sold the 
nearby Tip Top 
Cafe to Eileen 
McGuckin. She 
was at the host- 
ess station on 
Friday night, 

and the menu 
suggested she’d 
decided to stick with the general theme 
of new American fare. Wisely so. The 
fries at Tip Top are among the best in 
the state — battered and fried, showered 
with salt and herbs and served in a paper 
cone with a pot of aioli. 

My friend Kate, whom I will 


THE MIXED-GRILL 
KEBABWASA 
SUCCULENT JUMBLE 



henceforth call “Super-Palate,” was a 
Tip Top fry virgin but quickly nailed the 
kitchen's secret weapon. “Don’t you taste 
the sugar on these?" she asked. I hadn't 
until she mentioned it — the sweetness 
was almost undetectable. We snacked on 
the fries and a plate of luscious braised 
pork belly over French lentils before 
departing for our third and final stop of 
the evening. 

If we had had more room in our 
stomachs, we might have stopped at 
Than Wheeler’s for a burger, or at C & 
S Pizza for a slice, or even at the newly 
installed Big Fatty’s BBQ. But, in the in- 
terest of self-preservation, we bypassed 
those for Elixir. This wine bar and 
restaurant occupies the Freight House, 
a building that occasionally trembles 
when blocks of salt are unloaded from 
railroad cars out back. Since Elixir is 
a few blocks from the center of town, 
it’s a minor miracle that the spacious 
restaurant has survived. But items such 



Cheesemaking & Charcuterie Courses 


Take two weeks to learn hands-on artisan food production. Courses on 
cheesemaking and charcuterie, featuring experts Ivan Larcher and Cole Ward. 

For more information, please visit: 

www.sterlingcollege.edu/summer 

Sterling College 
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as cocoa-dusted petit filet Mignon and 
Caipirinha are strong draws. 

So is bartender Keith Troy Walsh, 
another transplant from the north. 
Walsh poured at American Flatbread 
Burlington Hearth before migrating 
to the Upper Valley with his wife. A 
bearded, booming presence behind the 
bar, he set us up with a pair of dessert 
wines (Eden Ice Cider Heirloom Blend 
and late-harvest Tommies) while we 
awaited our next installment of small 
plates. And these were sweet ones: 
a bananas Foster bread pudding in 
rum-caramel sauce and an ice cream 
sandwich. 

By this point in our feasting, I 
couldn’t manage more than a few 
bites. With its motley mix of patrons 
and friendly, lateish-night vibe, Elixir 
seemed like the ideal place to end an 
evening in “Rio Blanco.” As we snacked 
and sipped, we watched concertgoers 
from Tupelo next door slip into the 
darkness beside the tracks, doing Lord 
knows what. It was people watching, 
WRJ style. © 
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a maple-cream sauce that 
she makes with palmer s 

Palmer's, located on the 
border of Hinesburg and 
Shelburne, is the first retail 
outlet to carry Colombian 
Eats’ cake, blanketed in 
Galloway’s cream sauce. The 
chef also takes private orders 
and is looking into summer 
farmers markets. 

Galloway says she hopes 
to soon have options for 
diners who don’t crave 
sweets. Within a year, she 
plans to sell arepas, flat corn 
cakes filled or topped with a 


veritable rainbow of cheeses, 
veggies and meats. 

Galloway says she also 
plans to find a source for 
guascas, the Colombian herb 
she needs to make ajiaco, her 
favorite warming chicken- 
and-potato soup. If all goes 
well, by next winter she'll be 
helping Vermonters fight the 
chill, Colombian style. 


CONNECT 
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are expecting two as an answer. 

There’s real value in giving people 
what they’re expecting — what 
they had two years ago and what 
they want tomorrow." 

But LeStourgeon also likes 
to offer customers what he calls 
“one plus one equals three" — 
creations as amazing as they are 
unexpected. Caramelized brioche 
with bacon frangipane and rum-raisin ice 
cream certainly fits the bilL He says he 
learned to challenge people's palates from 
Jean-Georges Vongerichten, the renowned 
French chef who tasted LeStourgeon’s fare 
at Balthazar and invited him to join his 
team at then-new restaurant Perry St. 

To explain the unorthodox equation, 
LeStourgeon cites a combination he’s cur- 
rently working with: yuzu and Thai chile. 
“When I tasted yuzu for the first time, I 
was like, “What? What is this?”’ he remem- 
bers. The citrus fruit’s unique, tangy flavor 
combines heat and sweet to yield a whole 
greater than the sum of its parts, the chef 
says. “It makes you think on a new level: a 
new color you didn’t know about A new 
flavor combination equals a new experi- 
ence in the brain.” 

LeStourgeon says he fell in love with ex- 
perimental food early in his tenure at Perry 
St, where he worked with “rock star” pastry 
chef Johnny Iuzzini. By the time he met his 
current employer, Laurent Halasz, he had 
learned to balance the two equations. 

Halasz hired LeStourgeon as executive 


pastry chef for his Fig & Olive chain in 
2006. The restaurant group currently has 
six restaurants in New York and southern 
California. When Halasz unveils another in 
Chicago this summer, LeStourgeon will be 
there. He still holds his title at Fig & Olive, 
even as he supplies desserts to both Hen 
of the Wood restaurants, Juniper at Hotel 
Vermont and the upcoming Bleu Northeast 
Seafood at the Marriott. 

“He’s a true gem,” Halasz says of 
LeStourgeon by phone from Los Angeles. 
“It’s wonderful for Vermont to have this 
wonderful person among your community. 
Keep him as long as you can.” 

So far, LeStourgeon has had little trou- 
ble balancing his two worlds. “They pay me 
well to answer the phone and develop some 
recipes," he says of Fig & Olive, estimating 
that he devotes two to four hours a week 
to what he considers a consulting job. He's 
credited as the pastry chef on Fig & Olive's 
menu, but when he visits its kitchens, 
he says, he has the strange experience of 
working with a staff he’s never met. 

LeStourgeon missed the opening of the 


Confection 

Perfection 


Newport Beach Fig & Olive last December 
because he was so busy handling holiday 
dining at Hen of the Wood. In Chicago, 
he says, he’ll be on hand to train the staff 
in preparing his interpretations of dishes 
from Halasz's Mediterranean childhood, 
such as creme brulee cheesecake with 
caramelized peaches, and warm marzipan 
cake with olive-oil gelato. “His relentless 
passion to invent flavor and create is amaz- 
ing,” says Halasz. “He's a great talent." 

It may come as a surprise, then, to 
hear that Halasz was supportive when 
LeStourgeon took a Thoreau-esque turn 
in 2012 and bought an off-the-grid cabin in 
Lincoln. “I told him, ‘That would be won- 
derful for you,"' the restaurateur recalls. “It 
was the right move for him. He likes this 
type of nature and setting." 

A few months after his surprising real 
estate purchase, LeStourgeon decided to 
spend a long weekend in Vermont to wait 
out Hurricane Sandy. With New York es- 
sentially shut down, the chef ended up 
staying longer than expected, and he real- 
ized he might want to make Vermont his 


Little Sweets chef Andrew LeStourgeon 
has two winning equations for pastries 

BY ALICE LEVITT 


T he dough is toothsome but tender, 
the filling spicy with cinnamon. 
Hen of the Wood chef Eric 
Warnstedt can’t stop raving about 
the sticky, glazed cinnamon buns from 
pastry chef Andrew LeStourgeon. “I try not 
to eat one of those cinnamon rolls every 
day. They’re so decadent, so rich,” he says. 

Luckily (or unluckily) for him, 
Warnstedt gets to indulge when the buns 
are hot out of the oven. Hen of the Wood 
owns Little Sweets, a line of LeStourgeon's 
creations that it markets as its dessert 
brand. Each morning, LeStourgeon and his 
team prepare their buns at the Burlington 
Hen of the Wood and deliver them to 
Hotel Vermont, the Marriott Courtyard 
Burlington Harbor and Maglianero Cafe. 
By dinnertime, Little Sweets’ wares make 
their way to the Waterbury location of 
Warnstedt's restaurant, along with cocktail 
components and some savory fare. 

Warnstedt and his team call LeStourgeon 
himself “little sweets” with irony-tinged 
affection — while he's certainly sweet tem- 
pered, the 30-year-old redhead stands a 
far-from-little 6-foot-S. And when it comes 
2 to pastry, he’s no naif. LeStourgeon adapted 
8 and perfected his cinnamon bun from the 
> recipe he used when he worked at New 
5 York City’s Balthazar Restaurant, famous 
§ for its version. 

3 Such traditional crowd pleasers are 
1/1 half of Little Sweets’ winning equation. 

“The cinnamon bun is 'one plus one is 
^ two,’” LeStourgeon explains. “People 
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full-time home. On a whim, he answered 
an ad seeking a pastry chef in Waterbury, 
a town he’d never heard of. The restaurant 
was Hen of the Wood. 

LeStourgeon’s resume, which also 
includes a brief early stint working for 
Francois Payard, was indubitably impres- 
sive. But Warnstedt looked at it with a 
sober eye. “When people come to Vermont 
[from New York], they always look pretty 
good on paper because we don’t have a 
lot of super-experienced people here,” he 
explains. “But there’s sometimes a deeper 
reason that they're leaving their job in the 

LeStourgeon quickly proved to be the 
real deal. At the time. Hen of the Wood 
didn’t have the luxury of employing a full- 
time pastry chef, so LeStourgeon worked 
part-time until the Burlington 
location opened, six months 
after its originally planned 
debut. 

It was in Waterbury that 
LeStourgeon gradually per- 
fected what he now says is his 
favorite dessert at Hen of the 
Wood: the opera cake. The 
many layers of hazelnut-and- 
almond sponge, chocolate 
ganache and maple butter 
cream are moist with maple- 
rum syrup, making it a sweet 
unique to Vermont. A scoop of 
intense vanilla ice cream serves as foil to 
the darker flavors of chocolate and maple. 
Its creator’s understated description: "It’s 
very likable.” 

LeStourgeon says that living in 
Vermont hasn’t changed his general ap- 
proach, but local ingredients have made 
their way into his desserts. He’s beguiled 
by crab apples, which he compares in 
their singularity to yuzu, kaflir lime and 
caramelized white chocolate. He uses the 
miniature apples paired with honey in 
sorbet or serves them roasted alongside 
tiny glazed doughnuts, which he based 
on ones he bought from an elderly Indian 
street vendor in New York. 

Little Sweets lias infiltrated the two 
Westport Hospitality hotels adjacent 
to Hen of the Wood: Juniper serves 
LeStourgeon’s uncommonly smooth ice 
creams and other desserts, as will Bleu. 
The company stocks counters at both 
hotels, and petite rotating packages of 
financiers, brownies, shortbread cookies 
and caramels have replaced the typical 
turndown-service chocolates. 

Three Tomatoes Trattoria in Williston 
and Burlington’s nika used to purvey 
Little Sweets, too. Now that those res- 
taurants have closed, the only place 
other than Cherry Street to score a hit 
of LeStourgeon’s pastries is Burlington 
coffee shop Maglianero. 

Hen of the Wood cook Owen Spence is 
the one who proposed that Little Sweets 
supply the Maple Street cafe, where he's 
a regular customer. When LeStourgeon 
brought samples, Maglianero co-owner 
Giovanna Jager was bowled over, 


remembers general manager Corey 
Goldsmith. “She was really into Balthazar. 
She didn’t know that was where Andrew 
had worked. When she tried them, she 
was like, “Wow, these are a little bit famil- 
iar. They remind me of Balthazar.”' 

Goldsmith says the pastries are just 
what Maglianero needed, both in quality 
and price point Daily deliveries include 
crumbly, almond-topped maple Bostocks; 
the famous cinnamon buns; and a savory 
version of same, filled with ribbons of 
Hen of the Wood butcher Calvin Hayes' 
house-cured ham and melted Gruyere 
and Grafton Village cheddar. Smaller bites 
include several flavors of doughnuts and 
cookies. 

LeStourgeon typically delivers the 
wares himself after he begins his day at 7 
a.m. — a downright leisurely 
start compared with classic 
bakers’ hours. Luckily, his 
“main girl on Little Sweets,” 
Nicole Cootware, is happy to 
get up at 2 a.m. to begin the 
heavy lifting of each day’s 
bake, he says. 

Little Sweets’ relationship 
with Maglianero is a sym- 
biotic one: general manager 
Goldsmith recently started 
making weekly visits to Hen 
of the Wood to help train em- 
ployees in exemplar)' coffee 

service. 

As LeStourgeon helps manage Little 
Sweets and learns from the business- 
driven Fig & Olive brand, he’s begun 
thinking about starting his own dessert 
company. “I’m almost ready for a business 
of my own,” he says. "I’m not yet. I have 
some things in myself that I need to iron 
out. We all have demons, and there are a 
couple left in me that I need to get to know 
a little bit better before I ask somebody for 
a quarter of a million dollars.” 

LeStourgeon says he dreams of a multi- 
unit business model that would showcase 
the best of his dual loves: New York City 
and Vermont. As much as he misses the 
easy access to anything he craves in the 
big city, LeStourgeon says he’s found in- 
dispensable boons in his new home. Those 
include bountiful farms, his tiny solar- 
powered cabin with no running water 
and his devoted staff, which has learned 
to appreciate his rotation of Broadway 
cast albums in the kitchen. ( Rent is his 
favorite.) 

Warnstedt expresses doubt that he 
could help LeStourgeon open a bakery in 
the near future, given all he has on his plate 
with his two restaurants. Halasz says he’ll 
support LeStourgeon in any way he can. 
“He should have a pastry shop of his own. 
He is so talented,” says the restaurateur. 

We can only hope that, when it hap- 
pens, LeStourgeon’s flagship location will 
be in the Green Mountains, where the 
quirky patissier fits like a streusel-topped 
blueberry muffin in its pan. 

“He’s a freak,” Warnstedt says. "I love 
him.” So do Vermont diners. © 


HE'S A TRUE GEM. 
...KEEP HIM 
AS LONG AS 
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LAURENT HALASZ, 
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THE PRESENCE POINT: CULTIVATING EMBODIMENT 
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A sa boy, Israel Galvan dreamt of becoming 
a soccer player. But in 1994, the then 
21-year-old son of celebrated flamenco 
dancers found himself drawn to the family 
profession. These days, the native of Seville, 
Spain, is widely regarded as one of the world's 
foremost flamenco practitioners. Interweaving 
new gestures and rhythmic patterns with 
traditional steps, the award-winning dancer 
presents his signature work. La Edad de Oro 
(The Golden Age). Accompanied by a singer and 
a guitarist on an otherwise bare stage, Galvan 
elevates the genre with a stylistic hybrid that the 
Daily Express claims "propels him into the league 


Chris Smither says of his finger-picked guitar 
style that it’s "one third Lightnin' Hopkins, 
one third Mississippi John Hurt and one third 
me.” Having maintained this approach to the 
acoustic blues for the past 40 years, the singer- 
songwriter shuns slick studio tricks in favor of 
pared-down songs driven by his distinct, raspy 
voice. Distilling the essence of his New Orleans 
roots and the 1960s folk scene into a sound 
all his own, Smither remains accessible to a 
multigenerational fan base. With 15 albums to 
his name, the time-tested talent shows no signs 
of slowing down. 
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CHRIS SMITHER 


Plugged In 

In the face of reality television and an ever-evolving dependency on 
screen time, Lucky Plush Productions dance theater presents Cinderbox 
2.0. Humorous and thought-provoking, this complex consideration of 
contemporary culture reflects the award-winning troupe’s gift for tackling 
sensitive subject matter with intelligence and unpredictability. Deemed 
“a shrewd and witty commentary on recovering the humanity from an 
increasingly manufactured way of life” by the Chicago Tribune, the piece 
blurs the line between the audience and performers. This shared space 
creates a hyper-realized world in which modern media’s voyeuristic 
tendencies leave an unsettling wake. 

LUCKY PLUSH 

$14-29. Info, 748-2600. kingdomcounty.org. Also Saturday, March 22, 8 p.m., at 
Flynn MainStage in Burlington. $15-36. Info, 863-5966. flynntlx.org 



Musical Melting Pot 

Hailing from Toronto by way of Trinidad, Drew Gonsalves has a 
love for calypso that spans cultures and continents. The founder 
and front man of Kobo Town honors his musical heritage with 
a tribute to the syncopated rhythms of his youth. Incorporating 
diverse influences that range from big-band hits and jazz to funk 
and disco, the ensemble blends skilled instrumentation with 
polished production. Undeniably catchy, the resulting mashup 
informs the acclaimed Independence and the recently released 
Jumbie in the Jukebox. Rich with social commentary and an 
indie-rock sensibility, these nods to folkloric tunes of the past 
assure their place in the future. 

KOBO TOWN 

Redstone Campus, In Burlington. $15-22. Info, 863-5966. flynntlx.org 
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Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

COUNT ME IN! EXPLORING MATH WITH YOUR 
PRESCHOOLER: H 


sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping-pong 
matches. Knights of Columbus. Rutland, 6-9:30 p.m. 




HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Ki 

Liza. Hlghgate Public Library. 11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 
868-3970. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh. 


MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 

tunes. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 11-11 :30 a.m. 
Free. Info, 865-7216. 

MUSIC & MOVEMENT WITH LESLEY GRANT: The 

ments. River Arts Center. Morrisville. 10 a.m. $5. Info. 
888-1261. 

READ TO A DOG: Lit lovers take advantage of quality 

for a time slot. Info. 849-2420. 

Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; 
STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 

6. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield. 10-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 426-3581. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: Preschoolers 

Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

YOUTH CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: 

Essex Free Library, 3:30 p.m. Free. Info, 879-0313. 


INTRODUCTORY SPANISH CLASS: Students learn 


music 

FARMERS NIGHT CONCERT SERIES: Burlington's 

Free. Info. 540-1784. 

7:30 p.m. $52.50-62.50. Info. 603-448-0400. 

SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG: Rich and 

Info. 426-3581. 

seminars 

PLANT & PLANETARY RHYTHMS: Herbalist Emily 

Info, 224-7100. 


DANIEL MARK FOGEL: The UVM English profes- 

THE DISH: A SERIES FOR INQUISITIVE EATERS: 

cal meaL A O&A follows. ArtsRiot Burlington, 5:30-7 

FLORIAN OSSWALD: Referencing 30 years 

They Really Need to Know." 

985-2827. kdt@lakechamplainwal- 

MUSICIANS FOR MUSICIANS PANEL 
DISCUSSION: Joe Adler and Patrick 

Street Landing Performing Arts Center, Burlington. beauprewhite@castleton.edu. 


conferences 

EXPLORE PULMONARY CONFERENCE: Inhale. 

College Center. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7:30 a.m.- 
4:45 p.m. $50-125. Info, 518-564-3054. 

AARP TAX PREP ASSISTANCE: Tax counselors 

9:15. 10. 10:45 8< 11 a.m. Free; preregister for a time 
sloL Info. 878-6955. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: Folks part 
with life-saving pints. SHAPE Fitness Center, 

635-1664. 

FULL CIRCLE FESTIVAL PREVIEW: Ladies join chore- 

6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 658-4050. 

TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Local teens answer 


NEWT NIGHT: Budding scientists and naturalists- 



PUBLIC DEBATE: AGE OF CONSENT FOR COCHLEAR 
IMPLANTS: UVM's Lawrence Debate Union hosts 

UVM. Burlington, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 777-4517, 
SUSANNE FREIDBERG: The Dartmouth College 

Info, 656-0750. 


'GOOD PEOPLE': Carol Dunne directs this Northern 

River Junction, 7:30 p.m. $10-60. Info, 296-7000. 
'VENUS IN FUR': Vermont Stage Company presents 
David Ives’ comedic tale of love, lust and literature 


CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: V 

Studio 266, Burlington. 6:30 p.m. Free; preregister. 
Info, 383-8104. 

MUD SEASON BOOK SALE: 


THE BROKEN CIRCLE BREAKDOWN': A couple must 


$5-8. Info. 660-2600. 

'MUSCLE SHOALS': Greg "Freddy’ Camalier's docu- 


Centet SL Johnsbury. 7 p.m. $6-8. In 

UVM FILM SERIES: 'FAST. CHEAP & OUT OF 


health & fitness 


Kellogg-Hubbard 


THU. 20 


CRAFTERNOON WITH NICOLE: Budding artists 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 10:30 


SOIL 101: Dig in! Mike Ather shares strategies for 
noon-12:45 p.m. Free' Info, 658-2433. 


ORIGAMI CLUB: Kim Smith helps artists in grades 


fairs & festivals 

CASTLETON COLLEGE CAREER & 
GRADUATE SCHOOL FAIR: Students 

Vl ”r‘'i J MNwrv QU " Complex. Castleton State College. 11:30 
& 1:30 p.m. Free. Info. 468-1339. 


ter for a 20-minute time slot. Info. 223-3338. 
SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 leam 

Burlington, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 


BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Ni 

Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. $20. Info. 324-1757. 


THE NEW BLACK': Yoruba Richen's award-winning 

Merrill's Roxy Cinema. Burlington, 7 p.m. $12. Info, 


EATING FOR ENERGY: Fed up with food comas? 

register. Info, 223-8000. ext. 202. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 


seminars 

POWERFUL TOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: Kate Krieder 

Williston Town Hall, 6-7:30 p.m. $30 suggested 
donation; preregister. Info, 658-1900, ext. 3903, 

RACE MATTERS WORKSHOP: Goma Mabika leads 

Info. 338-4633. volunteer@Uscrivt.org. 

THE REEMERGING GREEN: SPRING WILD 
CRAFTING. HERBAL MEDICINES & THE PLANT/ 
HUMAN RELATIONSHIP: Graham Unangst- 

preregister. Info. 224-7100. 

sports 

HARLEM SUPERSTARS: The comedy basketball 

St. Johnsbury Academy, 6:30 p.m. $10. Info. 
748-2600. 

talks 

LUNCH & LEARN: In the narrated slide show "A 


ROZENN BAILLEUL-LESUER: The Egyptology doc- 
413, UVM Waterman Building, Burlington. 4-5:30 


MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 
parents alike. Buttered Noodles, Williston. 10-10:30 


THIRD THURSDAY LECTURE SERIES: Joseph 

TRANSITION TOWN MONTPELIER: 'NATURE 
AWARENESS THROUGH SURVIVAL AND PRIMITIVE 

Library. Montpelier. 6-7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


theater 

CHICAGO. THE MUSICAL': A dazzling score by John 

Chazy Central Rural School, N.Y., 7:30 p.m. $15. Info. 
518-846-6840, cmt@chazymusictheatre.org. 

'GOOD PEOPLE’: See WED.19. 7:30 p.m. and 2 p.m. 
'MAN OF LA MANCHA': An imprisoned Miguel de 

MalnStage. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. S25-75. Info. 
863-5966. 

'THE SPITFIRE GRILL' WORKSHOP: Music director 

'URINETOWN, THE MUSICAL': The UVM Department 

ism to Broadway shows. Royall Tyler Theatre. UVM. 
Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $10-21. Info, 656-2094. 

'VENUS IN FUR' 


HARVEY AMANI WHITFIELD: Shedding new light on 
7be Problem of Slavery in Early Vermont 1777-1810. 


film 

GREEN MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL: This 17th an- 

THE SUMMER OF WALTER HACKS’: Faced with a 


food & drink 

p.m. 55.95-9.95; takeout available. Info. 525-6578. 

SARATOGA OLIVE OIL COMPANY 2ND 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION: Foodies nosh on 

Buriington. 11 a.m. Free. Info. 489-5276. 

WONDERFUL WING NIGHT: The men's auxiliary 

music by Leno & Young follows. VFW Post. 
Junction, 5:30-7 p.m. $4-7. Info. 878-0700. 


JP CHOQUETTE: T 

Dark Circle. Fairfax Community Library, 6:30-8 p.m. 
Free. Info, 849-2420. 

MUD SEASON BOOK SALE: See WED.19. 

TAL BIROSEY: North Branch School's cofounder 

Info. 388-4964. 

TOM GREENE: The Vermont College of Fine Arts 

Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 828-8734. 


FRI.21 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd leads 

p.rrc $14. Info. 862-2269. 

LUCKY PLUSH: The Chicago-based troupe meld 

7:30 p.m. S14-29. Info, 748-2600. 

QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers kick 

dancing, 7:30-10 p jn. $7. Info. 877-6648. 

n. $8-14. Info. 862-2269. 


BOB KLEIN RETIREMENT CELEBRATION: 

4-7 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 229-4425. ext. 120. 

COUPON QUEEN DARBY MAYVILLE: Savvy savers 

Room. Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 6:30-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 


health & fitness 

ADULT YOGA CLASS: YogaFit 


223-8000. ext 202. 

LAUGHTER CLUB: Breathe, clap, chant and ... giggle! 

Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 999-7373. 

YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their 

ACORN CLUB STORY TIME: Little ones up to 

CRAFTERNOON: Students In grades 4 through 8 
Essex Junction, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 
EARLY BIRD MATH: Inquisitive minds explore 

Free. Info. 434-3036. 

FRIOAY NIGHTS FOR TEEN TINKERERS: Creative 

$8-10. Info, 649-2200. 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards determine 

grades 6 and up. Info, 878-6956. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 



764-1810. 


MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages join 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 10:30-11 a.m. Free; 

SONGS & STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Matthew 

10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

YOGA STORY TIME WITH CHRISSY LEFAVOUR: 

Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 

THE BLISSFUL UNKNOWN' CD RELEASE PARTY: 

434-3036. 

BRICK CHURCH MUSIC SERIES: Atlantic Crossing 

Wllliston, 7 p.m. $8-12. Info. 764-1141. 

DEB BRISSON & THE HAY BURNERS: Backed by 

Mlddlebury, B p.m. $15; cash bar. 

IAN. COUPLES COUNSELING & 
VICTORIA FRANCES: Area musicians 

KOBO TOWN: Calypso-Indie fusion meets insightful 

lecture. 6:30 p.m.; concert. 7:30 p.m. $15-22. Info. 
363-5966. 

LINCOLN PEAK CABARET: Fred Barnes and Sarah 

PASCAL GEMME & YANN FALQUET: Rooted in North 

QUEBECOIS FIDDLE WORKSHOP: Pascal Gemme of 

sports 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN COMMUNITY SAILING CENTER 
SPRING SCHUSS: Skiers and riders of all ages and 

follows. Bolton Valley Resort 4 p.m. $25-30. Info, 
864-2499. 

talks 

BRITTA TONN: The architectural historian explores 
the Queen City’s Bygone Structures. Part IL" Faith 

JOHN LENT: From Antarctica to South America, the 


FRI.21 » P.54 



Sunday, March 23rd -10am - 'Ipm 
Shcralon Hold, Burlington (1-80, Exit MW) 

Admission $5, under 16 free 
30+ dealers in Rare Books, 
Prints, Maps & Ephemera 

Information: 
books@thcEloquenlPage.com 
or call 802-527-7243 
www.VermontIsBookCountry.com 


jcvtn uu 

Pi 


noemx 

O O K S 


THU 20 NEWT NIGHT 


SAT 29 IAMES KOCHALKA: 
2pm THE GLORKIAN 

WARRIOR DELIVERS 



) POETRY FEST 

I Celebrate National Poetry Month with 
Letand Kinsey, Daniel Lusk, Kerrin 

1 GREEN WRITERS PRESS 
» CELEBRATION PARTY 

press. We'll also launch The Beavers of 
Popple's Pond, by Patti A Smith. 

) POETRY SOCIETY 
I OF VERMONT READING 
i BAIRD HERSEY: 

| THE PRACTICE OF NADA YOGA 

) EDUCATORS' APPRECIATION 
1 WEEKEND KICK-OFF 


www.phoenixbooks.biz 






TEACH 

MINDFU 

TO CHILDREN &Y0 

Offered by the Center for Mindful Learnin 

LEVEL 1: LEVEL II: 

FRI, April 4, 1 2-3pm OR FRI, May 2. 1 2-3pm 0 
SAT, April 5, 10-1pm SAT, May 3, 10-1 pm 

MODERN-^ 

MINDFULNESS 

ilNESS 

1 have 

been using the new 
mindfulness program 
and 1 am LOVING it!” 

- Helen-Anne Cafferty, 
^^^^Smilie Memorial School. 

I REGISTER for 

1 UPCOMING TRAINING 

1 Email info@cml.me 

5 MINUTES A DAT GET STARTED 

improves focus and growing mindfulness modmind.Org 

reduces stress. today! 



By Popular Demand... 


Just extended through APRIL 30 
$159 Vermonter Rate.* 

Grab the kids and try our ECH O Package, 
including accommodations, breakfast 8c 
tickets to ECHO from $259. 


calendar 




TREE PRUNING: Forester Dave Wilcox presents tips 








FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


BROADCAST BENEFIT BIRTHDAY PARTY: Locals 


kids under 12. Info. 244-7373. 


fairs & festivals 


MAPLE SUGAR FESTIVAL Locals celebrate 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.21, 


WOODSTOCK FILM SERIES: A 


ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT PANCAKE BREAKFAST: Folks 


CHOCOLATE TASTING: Sweets lovers tap into the 

Burlington. 2-3 p.m. Free. Info. 448-5507. 

JUNIOR IRON CHEF VERMONT: Middle and high 

Junction. 9 a.m. $3-5. Info. 434-4122. 

MIOOLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Crafts. 

Middlebury. 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 989-7223. 

NORWICH WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Farmers 

10 a.m.-l pm. Free. Info. 384-7447. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 


activities. Dakin Farm. Ferrisburgh, 7:30-11:30 a.m. 

SUGAR-ON-SNOW PARTY: Beginning with sug- 

434-3068. 


VERMONT MAPLE OPEN HOUSE WEEKEND: Tis the 

" " Free. Info. 753-7435. 


RUNAWAY. RUNAWAY SPRING FASHION SHOW: 

WATERBURY ROTARY HOME SHOW: 'Waterbury is 


games 

BINGO FUNDRAISER: Players cover squares and 

health & fitness 

Burlington, 4-5 p.m., Donations. Info. 683-4918. 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get their 

Library. Williston. 1-2 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.19, 9-10 a.m. 

SPRING CLEANSING: Attendees learn how to rid 

IF ITS SNOWY AND YOU KNOW IT. CLAP YOUR 
PAWS!' SLEDDING PARTY: Tykes and their parents 


11 a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 985-3999. 

MEET CUFFORD THE BIG RED DOG: Little ones get 
Bridwell's Clifford the Big Red Dog children's book 
day. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10 a.m. Free. Info, 

OPEN TOT GYM & INFANT/PARENT PLAY TIME: 

SATURDAY STORY TIME: Families gather for imagl- 


STORY EXPLORERS: COLORS: W 

10:30-11 a.m. Free with admission 59.50-12.50. Info. 


SARATOGA OLIVE OIL COMPANY 2ND 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION: See FRI.21. 

SUGAR ON SNOW: Folks welcome spring with 

SUGAR ON SNOW: Maple syrup takes center stage 


WILLISTON KIDS DAY: Ar 

Williston Central School. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. $1 sug- 


BLACKBIRD: Ri 


BURLINGTON CIVIC SYMPHONY: The local en- 

pm. 55-15. Info. 863-5966. 

CHRIS SMITHER: Bhlliant songwriting and skilled 

Theater, Middlebury. 8 p.m. $25-27. In 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 




What’s your vision for n 

homeownership? 

Perhaps we can help. We're a locally based non-profit offering 
Vermonters low-interest loans and the ability to choose a local 
lender. So go ahead, dream big, and give us a shout. 


.org/yourvlslon 


vfcrfa 
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calendar 




Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVE 




IT’S GOGGLE TAN 

GO-TIME. 

B <- CKinW Join us for some of <mr 

BIG SNOW. f a y 0 rite spring events. 

3/21-23 US AirBag Demo 
3/29 Big Air CompeWion & 
SMUGGLERS' NOTCH Spring BreojFesI 

VE.R.M.O.N.T- F /SPo „d Skimming fe 

America's Family Resort" ^ Grfc . p a rtg 

smuqqs.com/skiride • 1.800.523.2754 



calendar 


M0N.24 « P.57 


BE SMOOTH: A SMOOTHIE-MAKING WORKSHOP: 

Info. 985-9850. belireful9gmail.com. 

EAT FOR PEACE: Diners Till up on a traditional 


TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 
Burlington. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 651-5012. 


health & fitness 


R.I.P.P.E.D.: See Wl 




CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: ! 

MARCH MADNESS BOOK SALE: Bookworms stock 




MUST-READ MONDAY: John Irving's A Prayer for 
Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 


TUE.25 




ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get acquainted 

Williston. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 
MORETOWN PLAYGROUP: Tykes burn off energy in 
Elementary School, 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info, more- 
MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 bust 

family. Info. 878-4918. 

NATURE TALES STORY TIME: Environmental tales. 

a.m. Free. Info. B6S-7216. 

READING BUDDIES: Eighth-grade mentors foster 

3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 


ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proricient speak- 
Street Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. $20. Info. 324-1757. 


BELLY DANCE: All genders, skill levels, shapes and 

6:30 p.m. $10 suggested donation. Info, 860-7812. 
MONDAY NIGHT OUT!: Kitty Von Tease hosts this 

seminars 

INTRO TO FACEBOOK FOR SENIORS: Folks ages 50 

preregister. Info. 865-7217. 


BURLINGTON GARDEN CLUB MEETING: In 'Native 

more than 4.000 plants. Brand Hall. Faith United 
Methodist Church, South Burlington, 1:15 p.m. Free. 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient traditions 


, Burlington, 6:45 p.m, $12. Info, 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 

required. Champlain Club, Burlington. 7:30-9:30 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF VERMONT 
INFORMATION SESSION: Potential 


games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 


health & fitness 

INTRO TO YOGA: Those new 

preregister. Info. 272-8923. 


ALTERNATIVE LITERATURE & POETRY INTENSIVE 
WORKSHOP FOR HOMESCHOOLERS: High school 

'ARE YOU MY MOTHER?': A baby bird searching 

tion of P.D. Eastman's children's book. Chandler 
Music Hall. Randolph, 10 am. $6. Info, 431-0204. 
CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their Imagl- 

Burlington, 3-5 pm. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: Good listeners up to age 6 

Community Library. 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
849-2420. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.19, 10 am. 
HOMEWORK HELP: See SUN.23. 430-7:30 p.m. 

THE NEXT GENERATION' AUDITIONS: Area high 


I. Chandler Music Hall, Randolph, 3 p.m. 
RAINBOW STORY TIME: Red. orange, yellow, green, 

Montpelier, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

READING WITH FROSTY & FRIENDS THERAPY 


TAP TAP BOOM BOOM' BOOK RELEASE PARTY: 


'RAGING BULL': Robert De Niro portrays the self-de- 
served. Info. 540-3018. 


THE FRUGAL FRIDGE: A tour of the store helps 




STORY EXPLORERS: SPRING: Are warmer temps 

11 a.m. Free with admission $9.50-1250. Info. 
877-324-6386. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: See WED.19. 
STORY TIME WITH COREY: Read-aloud books and 
young minds. Buttered Noodles, Williston. 10-10:30 


sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN DERBY DAMES FRESH MEAT 
PRACTICE: Get on the fast track! Vermont’s 

Junction, 8:30-10 pm. Free. Info. 203-675-0294. 

HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS: Slam dunk! In Fans 

CHERYL MCINTYRE: The SUNY Plattsburgh alum 
Hall, SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y., 4-6 p.m. Free. Info, 
JAMES CALVIN DAVIS: In Faith and Friendship: 

MEGHAN COPE & BRIAN LEE: The UVM professors of 

Free. Info, 656-2005. 

PAUL K. VAN RIPER: The retired Marine Corps 

University. Northfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 485-2886. 
PIPER KERMAN: From Inmate to original Netflix 

UVM. Burlington, 7 p.m„ Info, 656-2076. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH THE WORD WEAVER: 

MARCH MADNESS 800K SALE: See MON.24, 9 


MUD SEASON BOOK SALE: See WED.19. 


WED. 26 


YOUNG ATHLETES PROGRAM: Klddos ages 2 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 

Halvorson’s Upstreet Cafe. Burlington, 4:30-6 p.m. 
Free. Info. 540-0195. 

INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 

Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. S20. Info, 324-1757. 

music 

MICHAEL ARNOWITT: The celebrated classical 
Stravinsky and others in "1913 and the Rite of 

U.S. ARMY FIELD BAND & SOLDIERS CHORUS: 

Info. 775-0903. 


NATIONALISM: THE BREEDING GROUND OF WAR: 

flict. Burlington College. 6:15 pm. Free. Info. 862-9616. 


Topnotch Resort & Spa. Stowe, 5:30-8 p.m. Free: 
preregister. Info. 862-8347. 


SMALL BIZ VT SUMMIT: Workshops, ve 

p.m. Free; $25 for lunch. 

dance 

FOLK DANCING: Sue Morris leads participants of all 

the world. Jaquith Public Library, Marshrield, 6:45 
p.m. Free. Info. 426-35B1. 

ISRAEL GALVAN: Rapid, rhythmic footwork drives 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 



CULINARY. MEOICAL & TOPICAL PREPARATIONS OF 
ANTI-INFLAMMATORY HER8S: Crist) Nunziata ex- 



HERBAL SUPPORT FOR THE MENSTRUAL CYCLE: 



MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: See WED.19. 


HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.19. 

MEET ROCKIN’ RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: See WEO.19. 
MUSIC & MOVEMENT WITH LESLEY GRANT: See 


STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.19. 


YOUTH CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: See 

language 


ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Par la Itafrano? 




SCOTT AINSLIE: Sharing his gifts for the blues, the 








RASHIED OMAR: The University of Notre Dame 



UPCOMING SHIFTS & CHANGES: CONNECTING 
& SHARING EXPERIENCES: Annette Gingrasand 



theater 


'ELTON JOHN: THE MILLION DOLLAR PIANO': 



'HICK IN THE HOOD: A VERMONT BOY IN WEST 
OAKLAND': See FRI.Z1. Off Center for the Dramatic 





FRESH 
FOAM 
980 


SAVE 10% 

on any regular price item 
when you try on a pair 
of Fresh Foam 980s at 
New Balance Williston. 


New Balance Shoes, Clothing, Accessories and Free 1-on-l Fit Service 

Maole Tree Place 1 238-9090 | newbalancewilliston.com I M-F 10-6, Sat 10-7. Sun 11-5 


new balance williston 


IN STOCK! 

15” MacBook Pro 
w/Retina Display 

Get a jump on graduation! 


Seagate Backup Plus 
Slim Portable 
Drive - 2TB 

4 1 4 0.99 - $119.99 


O (55) SCRIFFIN 

4 belkln 


Catch bracket fever with our March Mayhem 
contest, March 17-28 — you could win up to 
$800 in prizes! 

Details at Smalldog.com/marchmayhem 


Small Dog 
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the Lake Champlain B VIV ,„ 

Explore Vermon, s w t . s , c ™*>' 


s s 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


1 . What u the Lake Champlain Byway and where does it go? 


The Lake Champlain Byway is one of ten state designated 
scenic byways i n Vermont. A byway is a route or corncbr 
that travels through an area that is rich in the shared, intrinsic 
resources of archeology, history, scenery, outdoor recreation, 
culture, and/or natural resources. The Byway corndor includes 
twenty-two communities in three areas: the Lake Champlain 
Islands, the greater Burlington area and parts of Addison 
County. Its pnmory motor route consists of Route 2 in the 
Islands, connecting with Route 7 via the Sandbar Bridge and then down into Addison 
County where it connects with several smaller routes The Byway is 1 85 miles long and 
takes about 3 hours to dnve at a leisurely pace. 

2. What communities are part of the Byway and who 
manages it? 

The Byway’s member communities from north to south are: Alburg, Grand Isle, Isle 
LaMotte, North Hero, South Hero, Milton, Colchester, Essex Junction, Winooski, 
Burlington, South Burlington, Shelburne, Charlotte, Ferrisbuigh, Vergennes, Panton, 
Addison, Middlebury, Cornwall, Whiting, Shoreham, and Orwell. Each community has 
identified attractions and sites such as parks, beaches, trails and museums that provide 
opportunities for the traveler and resident to experience and understand the region. 

The Byway is managed by the Lake Champlain Byway Council which is comprised of 
three regional planning commissions, two regional Chambers of Commerce, and other 
organizations, The Council works in partnership with the Byway's member communities 
and others to undertake and support projects that balance the promotion, preservation, 
enjoyment, and stewardship of the Byway’s intnnsic resources. 

3. What are the Byway's assets and projects? 


4. When was the Byway created and by whom? 

The Lake Champlain Byway was first designated in 2000. Over the yean the Byway has grown 
as additional communities have received formal designation from the Vermont Transportation 
Board. Starting in 2003, the Regional Planning Commissions worked to obtain federal National 
Scenic Byways Grants to fund signage and informational resources. The national Byways 
program was established by Congress in 1 991 to preserve and protect the nation's scenic but 
often less-traveled loads, and to promote tourism and economic development. Unfortunately, 
in the fall of 201 2, Congress eliminated the Byways grant program. 

5. What does the future hold given lack of dedicated 
federal grant funding? 

The lack of federal Byway grants has a silver lining. The Byway 
Council is taking stock of the projects and programs they've 
implemented, and developing a plan for maintenance and 
sustainability. Our relationship with our municipalities is 
on integral port to sustaining the Byway Program, The work 
municipalities rfo to implement projects such as sidewalks, traffic 
calming, directional signage or more kiosks is complementary. 

6. How can people get involved in helping the Byway and 
provide input? 

One way to get involved is to volunteer on a committee (either at the regional level or in 
your town) that maintains and shapes the future of the Byway. For the Chittenden County 
portion of the Byway, the Chittenden County Regional Planning Commission (CCRPC) 
has formed a local implementation advisory committee, Over the next few months, the 
Committee will be reviewing the Byway's Corridor Management Plan. 




The Byway's assets are the sites and attractions located in 
the Byway corridor. In total there are nearly 200 discrete 
locations managed by municipalities, the state and various 
nan-profits. In addition to these sites, the Byway is also 
home to many private businesses that serve the traveler 
such as lodging restaurants, recreation services and 
numerous other businesses. 

Improved information is a key gpal of the Byway, It 
has installed close to 40 outdoor educational panels 
and several travel information kiosks and route 
markers. Most recently two portable toilet shelters 
were built in the Islands, 

The Byway's website. Iakechamptainbyway.com 
is a tremendous resource for those planning a trip to 
the region and for those who already live here. The 
site contains information on parks, trails, water recreation, histoncal sites, local museums, 
and other attractions. The site is easily browsable by five main categories: History & 
Culture, Nature & Scenery, Outdoor Recreation, Regions Si Towns, and Seasonal Events. 
The website can also be searched by town or by activity, such as swimming beach, fishing 
museum, etc. For visitors from Quebec, much of the site is translated into French. 

Funded in part by Federal 
Highway Administration. 





This Plan will establish objectives to assure the sustainability of the Byway over the next 
decade. We'll be looking at the responsibilities of the vanous entities involved in the 
Byway, such as the Regonal Planning Commissions, the Chambers of Commerce, the 
municipalities, and the non-profits who manage museums, parks and other attractions. 
Remember that the Byway does not have staff or dedicated funding therefore, the plan's 
aim is to ensure all entities involved 

mutually promote each other's Ifetcs-nd 

attractions, and that interpretive — fijit — a r tatatt! .. 

and educational programs are in 
place. Residents of the Byway's eight 
Chittenden County towns who are 
interested in participating in this 
committee can contact Don Albrecht 
via email dalbrecht@ccrpcvf.org 
or by phone: 802-846-4490 x 29. 








You can also like us on Facebook! Just type Lake Champlain Byway into 
Facebook’s search feature. We post special events, features and happenings 
along the Byway. 

Last, we encourage you to visit the Byway website and share it with your 
family and friends who ore visiting the area: takechamplainbyway.com. 






classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


JEWELRY: LEATHER EARRINGS: 


TOUCH DRAWING STUDIO 
WORKSHOP: Touch Drawing Is 

Apr. TS S May 2& 9. 9:30 a.m.- 
noon. Cost: $135/3 sessions find. 

Arts Burlington/Studio 266. 266 

Topaz Weis. 343-8172. topaz- 


astrology 


INTRODUCTION TO ASTROLOGY: 

Taught by Jill McKeon. a student 

For over 40 years. Apr. 8. 15. 22. 
29. 7-9 p.m. Cost: 57 5/person. 

Waterbury. Info: Sue. 244-7909. 


ayurveda 


VEOIC STUDY AND FIRE 
CEREMONY: Join us at the 


building 


Sat. Apr. 5. & Sun.. Apr. 6. Cost: 

Center of Vermont. 34 Oak Hill 

872-8898. ayurvedavt&comcast. 


TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 


available online. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: 

Weekly on 7bu_ Apr. 10-May 29. 
12:30-3 p.m. Cost: $280/person: 
52S2/SCA members. Location : 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: 


Weekly on Wed.. Apr. 9-May 28, 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 5280/person; 
S252/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 


Cost: 5350/workshop. Location: 
933-6103. 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITVARTS 


Cost: 525/person; S22.50/BCA 
135 Church SL. Burlington. 

KIDS: CLAY AND CRAFT: We 

6-12. Mar. 28. 8:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Cost SS5/person: 576 ,50/BCA 

Studio, 250 Main SL. Burlington. 

KIDS: FREE WHEELIN': Come 


PHOTO: ADOBE LIGHTROOM 


Epson 3860 printer will all be 

Weekly on Wed., Mar. 26- Apr. 
30. 6-9 pjn. Cost; 5250/person; 
S225/BCA members. Location: 


PHOTO: PORTRAITS: Improve 

27-Apr. 17. 6-9 p.m. Cost; 5175/ 
person; STS7.50/BCA members. 


PRINT: MONOPRINT: Cr 

Tue., Apr. 1-May 6. 6-6:30 p.m. 
Cost: $180/person; S162/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Print 


Dynasty (before 220 BC) in China 


Apr. 14-May 19, 6-8:30 p.m. Cost; 
$200/person; $180/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Print Studio. 
250 Main SL. Burlington. 




S22.50/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main SL, 

PAINTING: WATERCOLOR: Learn 


on Wed.. Apr. 9-May 28, 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Cost 5200/person; 
$180/BCA members. Location: 



PAINTING: ABSTRACT: Explore 


Weekly on Tue.. Apr. 8-May 20. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $1BO/person; 
S162/BCA members. Location; 
BCA Center. 135 Church St, 






24. 6-9 p.m. Cost: 525/person; 
S22.50/BCA members. Location: 


RESIST GLAZING: During this 




p.m. Cost: 520/person; S1B/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main SL, Burlington, 

SELLING YOUR WORK WITH 


520/per son; S18/BCA members. 


May 1. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 5150/ 
person; S144/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR 
ARTWORKS: Professional 



BACKYARD HOMESTEAD 
DESIGN: Learn to use perma- 

design and plan your backyard 

systems within the backyard 


a beautiful, functional, and 


SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 

May 29. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: S 230/ 
person; S207/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Print Studio. 250 

WHEEL THROWING II: Refine 


351 North Ave.. Burlington. Info: 
923-2240. khamel&burlington. 

CAREGIVING. CLEANSING. CHI: 


at Burlington College. Thu. in 
Apr.. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Alzheimer's 




Weekly on Thu., Apr. 10-May 29. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost 5280/person: 
S252/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio, 250 Main St. 


351 North Ave. Burlington. Info: 
Burlington College. Krista Hamel, 
923-2240, khamel&burlington. 

Examine the global influence of 




357 North Ave. Burlington. Info: 
Burlington College, Krista Hamef. 
923-2240, khamei&burlington. 

continuing-education. 


workshop March 22 or explore 

Womens Wellness April 7. These 
are just two of 20+ continuing ed 

this spring. Cost: $35/person. 

351 North Ave.. Burlington. Info: 
Burlington College, Krista Hamel, 
9 23-2240. khamel&burllngton. 





START YOUR OWN BUSINESS': CTdft 



SHELBURNE 

CRAFT 

SCHOOL 

theshelburnecraftschool.org 

985-3648 



Apr. 16-Jun. 4. Cosf: 5260/person 



dance 


B-TRU DANCE W/ DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS OUSZKO: B-Tru Is 



BEGINNER SWING DANCE 







GET ON THE ROAD TO THE FINAL POUR! 

v, * ■. 

SEVEN DAYS * 

VERMONT t iJfe . I 




BRACKS 



March 19- April 7 



Vote for your favorite local brews at 
sevendaysvt.com 


SCAN THIS ENTIRE PAGE WITH 

THE LAYAR APP TO VOTE FROM 
YOUR PHONE (SEE P.9) 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


DREAMS « P.63 

drumming 

TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 

Info: Stuart Paton. 999-4355. 


TEACH MINDFULNESS TO 


p.m. Cost: $350/Level I ( includes 

Foreman. 5 40-0820. UndsayQ 

empowerment 

GO FOR YOUR LIFE PURPOSE! 

A BOOK READING AND 
WORKSHOP: Learn simple. 



flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 

a 


goal will be to facilitate a lively 


Main St. Burlington. Info: 652- 
4548. fjynnarts.org. 

THE BUSINESS OF STANDUP: 




edy In Vermont. We'll also cover 

Mar. 28. 5:45-7:45 p.m. Cost 
$25/person. Location: Flynn 


gardening 


AWESOME ANNUALS: A 

cessfully. Mar. 29. 11:30 a.m.-l 
fid. Burlington. Info: 660-3505- 

BACKYARD FORAGING: Hostas 




Thu.. Apr. 3- Apr. 24. 6-8 p.m. 
Cost: $ 160/person; $144/BCA 




Mar. 29. 9:30-11 a.m. Cost: $10/ 

Supply. 128 Intervale Rd.. 
Burlington. Info: 660-3505-4. 

LEARN HOW TO GROW YOUR 
OWN FOOD ATTHE COMMUNITY 
TEACHING GARDEN: Learn 



week of Sep. 29. Cost: 5300/ 

Burlington. Info: 861-4769. 

SOIL 101: Healthy and vibrant 

a.m. Cost: $10/person. Location: 
Rd. Burlington. Info: 66 0-3505- 


generator 

(generator 


INTRO TO THE 3-D PRINTER: 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LASER 

C02 laser. Use Adobe Illustrator 

Mon., Mar. 31-Apr. 21. 6-8 p.m. 
Cost: 5160/person; $144/BCA 

Memorial Auditorium, 250 Main 
St.. Burlington. Info: 865-7166. 

helen day art 
center 


Helen Day Art Center 


RUSTIC FURNITURE PROJECT: 




Cost SBO/member, $105 non- 

Mill La.. Stowe. Info: Helen Day 
Art Center, 253-8358. educa- 

BEYOND THE PENCIL: DRAWING 


Weekly on Tue., Mar. 25-Apr. 29. 
9:30-11:30 a.m. No class Apr. 15. 
Cost STOO/member; 5135/non- 
members. Location: Helen Day 
Art Center. 90 Pond SL. Stowe. 

PAINTING WATER IN 
WATERCOLOR: Join award- 


9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Cost 590/ 

Location: Helen Day Art Center. 
90 Pond St.. Stowe. Info: 253- 

END TABLE W/ YELLOW BIRCH 




.-Helen Day Art 


COMMUNITY HERBALISM 

CLASSES: Plant and Planetary 
Rhythms with Emily Wheeler: 

Betzy Bancroft: Mar. 26. 6-8 p.m. 


with Brendan Kelly: Apr. 9. 6-9 

are 517/515. Location: Vermont 

Herbalism , 224-7100. rnfoiF 

HONORING HERBAL TRADITION 




p.m. Cost 5850/series. Location: 
Horsetail Herbs. 134 Manley 


Herbs. Kelley fiobie, 893-0521, 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

the Herbs 2014 Certification 
Program, Apr. 26-27, May 24-25. 
Jun. 28-29. Jul. 26-27. Aug. 










Woodbury. Info: 456-8J22. an- 


language 


ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES: Join us for adult 




10 weeks. Cost: $225/10 classes 
of 90+ minutes each. Location: 

In W aterbury Center. 585-1025. 




Aikido o f Champlain Valley, 257 

Metal & Light/. Burlington. Info: 
951-8900. burlingtonaikido.org. 
AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 





Info: Vermont Aikido. S62-97SS, 

AIKIDO IN BALANCE: Learn how 

& Thu.. 7-9 p.m. Cost: $10/class. 

598-9204. tyler@alkidoinbal- 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 

enhances strength, flexibility. 












SS Leroy Rd., Williston . Inti 
660-4072. julio@bjjusa.co 



ASIAN BODYWORK THERAPY 




available. NCBTMB-assigned 
school. Cost: $S.000/500-hour 

Healing, 21 Essex Way, suite 109. 
Healing, Scott Moylan, 288-ST60. 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Center. 787 S. Winooski Ave.. 


pets 


DOG CLASSES IN S. 
BURLINGTON: Offered by 

Skills. Mar 14-Apr. 18. 5:30- 
6:30 p.m., or May 23-Jun. 27. 
5:30-6:30 p.m.; Beyond Basics. 
May 23-Jun. 20, 6:45-7:45 p.m.; 

May 2-May 16. 5:30-6:30 p.m.. 
or Jul. n-Jul. 25, 5:30-6:30 p.m. 
Location: City Hall. 575 Dorset 
St., S. Burlington. Into: 864-4108. 


pilates 


BARSCULPT/MAT PILATES 
CLASSES: Pilates Evolved! High 



qi gong 

INTRODUCTION TO 01 GONG: 

qi. SaL Apr. 5. 10-11 a.m. Cost- 
Mountain Studio, 215 College 

TRADITIONAL CHINESE QIGONG: 

May 2-6. Cost $770/person. 

Info: 6 33-2384. registrations 


spirituality 

WORKING WITH MANOALAS: 


Studio 208. 208 Flynn Ave.. suite 
Barre, 862-8686, corestudiobur- 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 

strength, flexibility, vitality. 

Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


p.m.. Sat., 8:30 a.m. 516/c/ass. 
S60/mo.. $160/3 mo. Location: 

Healing Center 1. 1 80 Flynn Ave.. 
Burlington. Info: 735-5465, 


MUSICAL THEATRE 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
WORKSHOP: Join Bill Reed and 

from the Circle in the Square 
Theatre School in New York City 


Burlington. Info: Sally Olson. 


and author. Mar. 27 & Apr. 3. 10 
& 77. 7-9 pjn. Cost: $60/person. 

Waterbury. Info: Sue. 244- 7909. 


writing 


subject who works in that field 


begins Wed.. Apr. 2 10-11 a.m. 

the library j. 5376 Shelburne Rd.. 
490-6405. patrick@longrlver- 


into articles for publication. 

4. Cost: $45/2.5 -hour 
n> Wind Ridge 


STORYTELLER'S WORKSHOP: 

Writing. Developing and 
Performing Personal Narrative 
for the Stage with Mark Stein. 
Emphasis will be on telling true, 

devoted to fiction and folk tales. 
Participants will develop skills 


p.m.- 8:30 p.m. Cost: $180/2- 

233 Falls Rd., Shelburne. Info: 


TRAVEL WRITING: Travel Writing 

27, 6-8 p.m. Cost S720/2-hour 
classes. Location: Wind Ridge 


Cost : $6 50/person if paid In foil 
by Mar. 75; $7 OO/person after 
Mar. 15, Location: Spotlight 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 95-de- 


iedby 




ence. Get hot: 2-for-l offer. $15. 


294 N Winooski Ave.. Old North 
End, Burlington. Info: 999-9963. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

$730/cias5 card, $5-10/commu- 


Yoga, 20 Kllburn St.. Burlington. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 

1st week unlimited, $75/c/ass 
or $73077 0-class card. $72/ 


Sport Shoe Center. S. Burlington. 
Info: 497-0136. honestyogastu- 


233 Falls Rd., Shelburne. Info: 
Kimberlee Harrison. 985-3091, 

WRITERS' RETREAT IN 
NANTUCKET: Women Writers' 
Retreat in Nantucket with 





class: $120/10-class card: $130/ 


YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 

Prenatal. Postnatal (Baby 8. 
Vinyasa Flow. Heated Vinyasa. 

ers) Thu.. 10:45-11:30 a.m.; Yoga 

Mon., 3:30-4:30 p.m. Location: 
Yoga Roots. 6221 Shelburne Rd., 


985-0090. yogarootsvt.com. 


music 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 



Redemption Songs 

Glen David Andrews sets his sights beyond New Orleans 

BY DAN BOLLES 


5 

a 


T he central theme of Glen David 
Andrews’ new record is not dif- 
ficult to decipher. Titled Redemp- 
tion, his latest studio effort is a 
declaration that the talented trombonist 
and vocalist has risen above his troubled 
past A native of the storied Treme district 
of New Orleans, Andrews was practically 
bom with a trombone his hand, much like 
his cousin Troy Andrews, better known as 
Trombone Short}'. But unlike his ascen- 
dant cousin, widespread recognition has 
been slow to come to Glen David Andrews. 
He hopes Redemption will change that. 

Andrews is reluctant to talk about his 
past struggles with drugs and alcohol, 
preferring to focus on the present. And 
why not? His new album is a scintillating 
blend of R&B, funk, rock and gospel that 
speaks clearly enough. It boasts some mar- 
quee Crescent City talent, including Ivan 
Neville, gospel singer Mahalia Jackson 
and Galactic’s Ben Ellman. But Andrews 
is quick to point out that the album is not 
merely a "New Orleans record." You'll find 
no renditions of “St. James Infirmary” or 
“When the Saints Go Marching In” here. 
Instead, Redemption offers a glimpse at a 
talent finally, and fully, realizing his pro- 
found abilities. 

“This is a testament to my actual life,” 
says Andrews from his New Orleans home 
in a recent phone interview. 

In advance of Andrews' show at the 
Rusty Nail in Stowe this Saturday. March 
22, here is that interview in its entirety. 

SEVEN DAYS: The new record. Redemp- 
tion, implies you've been redeemed. In 
what ways? 

GLEN DAVID ANDREWS: I’ve been 
working hard for the last 20 years to get 
where I want to go, and I’m excited to see 
it finally happening. 

SD: Having spent so much time plug- 
ging away, has your perception of what 
success means changed? 

GDA: No. I’ve always believed in a hard- 
work ethic and dedication. Nothing is go- 
ing to come overnight. You have to work 
hard at it And I accepted that at a very 
young age. I could see how much work it 
takes to be a professional musician and re- 
ally break it 



SD: When you were planning the record, 
were there specific people you knew 
you wanted to work with? 

GDA: People who have been on the same 
journey as myself. Ivan Neville, Anders Os- 
borne. Jamison Ross, who is a Thelonious 
Monk Award winner. He’s a positive spirit 
and a wonderful singer. And he might be 
one of the best drummers in America. 
But I’ve never saturated my records with 
guests just because they have a name. 

SD: It's more that you're just friends 
with these folks, so they play on your 
record? 

GDA: That’s mostly what it is. I’ve always 
wanted to work with people because we 
have been on the same journey and have 
something musically in common. 

SD: Were you surprised by anything on 
the record? 

GDA: My biggest surprise was Mahalia 


Jackson singing on it I get to listen to my 
all-time favorite gospel singer, whose post- 
ers I have on my wall, I get to listen to her 
voice on my record with me. That’s the 
highlight of my year. 

SD: Your cousin. Trombone Shorty, has 
been blowing up lately. What is it like 
for you to see him do so well? 

GDA: I grew up playing music with Troy, 
and so everything he’s done we already 
knew he would do. He's just one of those 
people with God-gifted sheer talent. 

SD: So you knew he was special from 
the beginning. 

GDA: He always had it. There was never a 
question about it. The guy was playing the 
trombone at 2 years old and was actually 
playing it. He could barely hold it but he 
was playing it. 

SD: I spoke with Troy a few years ago 


and we talked about how New Orleans is 
a city steeped in musical tradition, but 
that the real tradition is that the music 
there is always evolving and changing. 
What are your thoughts about that? 
GDA: Music has to evolve. Music has been 
evolving from the day it was created, from 
the drums in Africa to rhythms in Cuba to 
European instrumentation that all came 
together in jazz. If you don't like it, that's 
your choice. But music has to evolve. 

SD: What are you listening to these 
days? 

GDA: Right now what's on my turntable is 
a gospel record from Ike and Tina Turner, 
What a Friend We Have in Jesus. I don't re- 
ally listen to CDs or music on the iPod. I 
like records, because every instrument is 
actually being played. That's not a drum 
loop, that’s not a computer. That’s a hu- 
man being. That’s what I like most about 
records: They're raw. 

SD: Is that an idea you employed on 
your own record? 

GDA: With Redemption, I had the op- 
portunity to work with one of the big- 
gest producers of all time, Leo Sacks. So I 
humbled myself to the process. I did not 
want to do a “New Orleans record.” That's 
not what this is. It’s a national record. And 
I achieved that with the sound, the song- 
writing. I didn't like every suggestion. But 
I was smart enough to take them in and use 
them. 

SD: Was that tough, to take a backseat 
in your own music? 

GDA: Not at all. That’s what it takes to suc- 
ceed in this business. You have to take your 
arrogance and pride and put it on the side. 
The problem in music is that most people 
don’t see the big picture. They want to see 
it, they want to talk about it. But when it 
comes to enacting it, they’re full of bullshit. 
I don’t have time for that I’ve been in this 
game too long to want to be a big fish in 
a little pond. I want to be a big fish in the 
ocean. © 


INFO 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 



Monkey Shines 

It’s been a nice run for new venues and 
improved venues in Vermont of late. 

In the last 18 months or so, Burlington 
has seen the rise of ArtsRiot and Signal 
Kitchen as dynamic new spaces for 
rocking — and, in the case of the former 
venue, dining and writing and yoga-ing. 
Those additions have been bolstered 
by a massive expansion of the Skinny 
Pancake that has allowed the waterfront 
creperie to open its doors to bigger 
touring acts. Beyond the Queen City 
bubble, Sweet Melissa's has helped 
reenergize live music in Montpelier, 
while the newly reopened Rusty Nail 
fills a void in Stowe that elevates live 
music in that town beyond the typical 
apres-ski bar band fare. 

Understandably, those developments 
have garnered quite a bit of attention 
and buzz; you’d almost think the 
North Country was a cultural black 
hole prior to ArtsRiot delivering us 
from our unhip, appropriately fitting 
jeans doldrums. But I would suggest 
that the additions of those spaces have 
simply complemented and enhanced 
an already vital scene. I’d argue further 
that those new venues likely wouldn’t 
be such wild successes without the 


foundation that had already been laid 
by many of the area’s longer-tenured 
venues, joints such as Higher Ground, 
Nectar’s, Radio Bean and the Monkey 

Because of those clubs, the local 
concertgoing public practically feels 
entitled to have cool music on tap every 
week. And so we do. While I love and 
appreciate the new spots as much as 
anyone else, I'd urge you not to forget 
about the venues that got us to this 
point. 

Of all the Burlington-area venues, 
the Monkey House is perhaps the 
most unlikely hotspot. Prior to the 
recent development of Winooski 
as an emerging nightlife hub, the 
Monkey was more an out-of-the-way 
destination venue. With the swell of 
new restaurants and bars in the Onion 
City, that’s less the case now, as patrons 
might be more apt to drop by after 
dinner at Misery Loves Co. or drinks 
at the Mule Bar. But not too long ago, 
most of us on the BTV side had to make 



a concerted effort to cross the river. And 
the club often gave us good reason to do 
exactly that. 

For the last seven years or so, the 
Monkey House has been the epicenter 
for underground indie music in the 
greater Burlington area, filling a niche 
that other venues couldn't. The bar 
found a sweet spot with nationally 
touring bands that were perhaps too 
big for Radio Bean, not big enough for 
Higher Ground and outside the usual 
bailiwick of venues like Nectar's and 
Club Metronome. 

In the justifiable excitement 
over ArtsRiot and Signal Kitchen — 
two nightspots that serve a similar 
demographic as the Monkey House 
— it’s only natural that interest in the 
Winooski haunt might wane a bit. 

But this weekend, the club will offer a 
potent reminder of why it’s still one of 
the area’s best places to see live music. 
And actually, it might be better than 

If you haven’t been in the last couple 
of months, you might not realize that 
Monkey House recently underwent a 
significant renovation. Specifically, the 
stage has been moved from its original, 
rather cramped location by the front 
door to the back of the room. It is now 
both bigger and taller, which provides 
more room for bands to stretch out and 
better sight lines for the crowd. On a 
recent trip there, my girlfriend noted 
that it feels a bit awkward to have to 
pass by the stage to hit the restrooms, 
since the whole audience can see you. 
But I’d counter that it’s less awkward 
than those times when you'd have to 
leave during a band’s set and sheepishly 
walk past the stage to exit. The point is, 
the new stage is a major improvement 
and should make shows at the Monkey 
House even more enjoyable. Like, say, 
the one this Friday, March 21. 

In honor of the spiffy new upgrade, 
the Monkey House is hosting a daylong 
renovation party on Friday, featuring 
some 19 bands and DJs. The DJ lineup 
includes disco phantom, Hilary martin, 
j boom, jason cooley and sasouatch, in 
addition to two acts that are currently 
tied for my favorite DJ names of all 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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SAT-22// ANTHONY JESELNIK [STANDUP COMEDY] 


music 


Offensively Challenged ANTHONY 

jeselnik is widely regarded as one of the funniest comedians 
in the biz, whether taking aim at the likes of Donald Trump, 
Roseanne Barr and Charlie Sheen, which he did as part of 
Comedy Central roasts of each celeb, or hosting his own CC 
show, "The Jeselnik Offensive.” But as good as he is on TV, his 
critically acclaimed comedy albums Shakespeare and Caligula 
reveal that Jeselnik is at his best in his native environs: onstage, 
as a cutting-edge standup. Catch him at the Higher Ground 
Ballroom in South Burlington this Saturday, March 22. 


WED. 19 

burlington 

HALFLOUNGE: Funkwai 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & F 

OLDE NORTHENDER: TI- 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): Ci 

SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down with D. Da 

stoive/smuggs area 


middlebury area 


FRI.21 


northeast kingdom 


THU. 20 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Bl 

FINNIGAN'S PUB: Crai| 


middlebury area 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Andy Pitt, (folk), 6 p.m. 

CHARLIE O'S: Dystrot. DJ Crucibli 

WHAMMY BAR: Patrick Monagha 


stoive/smuggs area 
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NEWLY RENOVATED LOUNGE 
FULL BAR & BEERS ON TAP 

POOL TABLES DARTS 
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thinking 


Concerts on the Green series and the 
Frendly Gathering Festival. 

We don’t have space in the column 
to repeat all that stuff again, so if you 
missed the post, go check it out. In the 
meantime, here's a bit of summer music 
news that just came over the wire: The 
goo goo dolls will be playing this year’s 
Champlain Valley Fair. 

In a related story, the Goo Goo Dolls 
are apparently still a band. Who knew? 

Welcome back, ryan power. Power and 
band are recently returned from an East 
Coast tour and will play a homecoming 
gig at Radio Bean on Wednesday, March 
26. Normally, a band coming back 
from a stint on the road isn’t especially 
newsworthy. But I mention it because 
the last time Power played the Bean, 
several folks with ears I trust told me it 
was the best Ryan Power show they’d 
ever seen, which is saying something. 
After a couple of weeks on the road, I 
suspect the band will be in especially 
fine form, leading me to think this show 
might be one for the books. Call it a 
hunch. 

Last but not least, the last two weeks of 
Soundbites columns have been pretty 
hip-hop centric, which has been a nice 
change of pace. But if after all that 
you still haven't been moved to go see 
some local hip-hop, I’d encourage you 
to check out the Hip-Hop Hullabaloo 
at Club Metronome this Thursday, 
March 20. Presented by brain gang, the 
showcase is a veritable who’s who of 
hip-hop in the 802, including the aztext, 


Listening In 


© POSITIVE 

PIE™ 


MONTPELIER 


3. 28 LONG TRAIL BREWING \ MIONITE 
4.°* JOSH PANDR S THE HOT DAMNED 

4. 18 HIP TO THE HOPS 

4 . 1 9 BLACKS WHITE ROVE 2.0 
4. 25 DURIANS [ALBUM RELEASE] 

5. 10 APEX 


s@und bites 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 


time: vinyl ritchie and chickadeejay & ted 
dancin'. As always, I’m a sucker for good 
puns. And those are great puns. 

As for the live music, the bill includes 

QUIET UON, OSAGE ORANGE, MARYSE SMITH, 
PADDY REAGAN, EASTERN MOUNTAIN TIME, the 

high breaks and tooth ache., to name but 
Also, I’m told there may be pizza. 

BiteTorrent 

Talk about burying the lead: The really 
big news on the local front this week is 
that neko case is madly in love with me. 

I mean, why else would she announce 
a show at the Flynn MainStage for 
Wednesday, July 2, which just happens 
to be my birthday? 

OK, fine. It's probably a coincidence. 
What is not a coincidence is that tickets 
for the show, which is a benefit for St. 
Johnsbury’s Catamount Arts, go on sale 
to the general public this Friday, March 
21. So if you're looking for an early 
birthday present for this guy... 


Speaking of summer concerts, last week 
we ran a post on the Seven Days arts 
blog Live Culture featuring a raft of 
updates and announcements on warm- 
weather festivals and shows, including 
the Burlington Discover Jazz Festival, 
Waking Windows 4, the Ben & Jerry’s 







music 


CLUB DATES : 



HE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Tt 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Jaz Entertainment DJ. (top 40). 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Real Estate, Pure X. 
(Indie rock), 8:30 p.m.. $15/17/25. AA, 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Typhoon. 


WHAMMY BAR: The 


stowe/smuggs area 

MATTERHORN: Turquaz. (Funk), 9 pm.. $8. 



middlebury area 





upper valley 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Celtic Acoustic Session. G 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Mister F. (rock). 10 p.m., free. 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy Hour Tunes & 



SAT. 22 


burlington 

ARTSRIOT: Pop-Up! A Queer Dance Party. 'The 








Rl RA IRISH PUB & WHISKEY RC 


HE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): W 



rock stars Live. But in 2009, the singer struck out on his own and has since carved out 
a modestly successful solo career, playing new original material alongside acoustic 
versions of the songs that made him famous, including "Lightning Crashes," “Selling the 
Drama" and “I Alone." Kowalczyk plays the Tupelo Music Hall in White River Junction 
on Friday, March 21. 



mad river valley /waterbury 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & TAP ROOM: Virgil 

middlebury area 



upper valley 

TUPELO MUSIC HALL: Jake Shimabukuro. 

northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Booby Jam: A Benefit for 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: The Snacks, (rock). 10 p.m.. free. 


SUN. 23 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Sundae Sounddash: 



FRANNY 0’S: Kyle Stevens Happiest Hour of 



We Ship 
Worldwide 
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"garVo* 


[Channel 3 NEW 

The: Weather 


M 

Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 

I/wcaxWeatherTeam 


332 Shelburne-Hinesburg Road • 802-985-5054 
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REVIEW this 

Violette Ultraviolet, 
“exiles” 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Drums and rhythm are the glue that holds 
music together. So what does it mean 
when you listen to a song and the drums 
make you feel as if everything is about to 
fall apart? 

This is the case with many of the 
songs on “exiles,” the latest release from 
Burlington’s Violette Ultraviolet. The 
drums on the duo’s new record — much 
like last year’s Love Wait What its EP 
— are off-putting, at least initially. They 
seem like a sloppy afterthought by multi- 
instrumentalist and founding member 
Rob Voland. However, by record’s end I 
found I still loved the songs all the same, 
sloppiness be damned. That got me 
thinking. 

Sure, the rhythms on "exiles" are 
brittle. This is likely because Violette 
Ultraviolet will often go into recording 
sessions all but unrehearsed and then use 
their first takes. But what gets lost from 



the beat is found in the overall artistic 
impact of the band’s sound, which is an 
exploration of emotions on the verge of 
unraveling. 

“Exiles" opens with “My Old Town," 
in which singer Jake Brennan belts atop 
a sobbing slide guitar, “They like it when 
you’re down and out, they really like when 
they feel like you’ve got nothing left.” 

This poignancy persists with “One 
More Sunset” Here Brennan admits, “I 
don't care ’cause I bruise to the core.” It 
continues on the third track, “Dialogue,” 
where Brennan takes on the tone of Kings 
of Leon’s Caleb Followill, tinged with the 
sadness of Elliot Smith. Even the guitar 
solo in “Soma” seems troubled, while 
“Wet” asks the question, “How wet does 
my face need to be?” “Suicide” offers 
pained and wicked guitar tones alongside 
vocals that channel an equally pained and 
wieked Billy Carpn. 


Wooden Dinosaur, 
Rhubarb Wine 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

On “Talking About Death,” the lead cut 
from Wooden Dinosaur's 2012 record 
Spaces, songwriter Michael Roberts 
confronted mortality. As he often does, 
Roberts tackled an enormous question by 
looking for small answers. And he found 
them. “We’re just ordinaiy people, too bad 
we’re so plain,” he sang. “If I was home 
now, I surely would stay.” The implication 
being that home is where the heart is. And 
to take the logic a step further: If you have 
love, then you have life. 

Given Roberts’ proclivity for lyrical 
ambiguity and nuance, not to mention the 
magnitude of his philosophical quandary, 
that’s kind of a hokey conclusion. And 
yet it’s perfectly reasonable. Prior to 
recording WD’s 2010 debut Nearly 
Lost Stars, Roberts had indulged a sort 
of existential wanderlust, traveling to 
Mongolia in search of ... something. But it 
wasn’t until he came home and settled in 
Brattleboro that he began to understand 
what he had really been looking for. 

Each of his band's records has reflected 
a sense of clarity through simplicity. The 
vague, ethereal expanse of Nearly Lost 
Stars gave way to the artful yet playful 



focus of Spaces. The band's new record, 
Rh ubarb Win e, written while Roberts 
and his wife built their home, is even 
more grounded. As he puts it, the album 
contains “no big artistic statements” and 
“no cleverness.” 

Indeed, Rhubarb Wine is Wooden 
Dinosaur’s most straightforward 
recording to date. Recorded mostly live 
in Roberts’ recently finished Brattleboro- 
area house, it retains the cozy feel of an 
informal session among friends. The 
opening title track swells with pastoral 
serenity as Katie Trautz's languid fiddle 
drifts above a lilting acoustic guitar. 
“Rhubarb wine you turn from green to 
red/ every night I seem to find my bed,” 
Roberts sings with a rosy, contented hum. 

On the duet “Sucker,” Trautz pairs her 
own girl-next-door croon with Roberts’ 
warm rasp. It’s a touching, understated 
ode to wandering and heartache. 

“Walking Along” is a haphazard stroll 
colored by a punchdrunk horn section 
that feels equal parts New Orleans second 
line and community band. Wooden 
Dinosaur have always taken gTeat care 
in their arrangements, so it’s likely that 
the song’s gleeful, disorganized air is 


Heartache continues with “Black 
Tar,” which has a chilling repetitiveness 
dotted by reverberated piano phrases. 
Throughout all of this, Voland’s drums 
follow Brennan in telling the story of 
someone on the cusp of losing it all. The 
distress that permeates "exiles" finally 
climaxes with its last track, “Crimes.” 

Here Brennan’s voice breaks into a 
cathartic scream, signaling the imminent 
falling apart of music and emotion to end 
the album. 

Ultimately, “exiles" is the musical 
performance of a psyche teetering on 
theedgeofits own collapse. This is true 
of Brennan’s lyrics and vocals, as well as 
the accompanying instrumentation — 
particularly Voland’s drums — making the 
album wholly unified in musical approach 
and emotional condition. Still, the 
highest compliment one can pay Violette 
Ultraviolet is to say that “exiles" offers 
us a fantastic 40 minutes of delightfully 
distraught, lo-fi indie rock. 

"Exiles" by Violette Ultraviolet is 
available at violetteultraviolet.bandcamp. 

MITCHELL MANACEK 
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intentional. Even if it’s not, it works. 

Following an introspective turn on 
“I'm All Right," WD unveil the album’s 
centerpiece, “Worms.” The song is 
a slow-burning ballad that may owe 
some melodic homage to Neil Young’s 
“Helpless.” Here, WD’s horns frame 
Roberts’ own helpless musings with 
comforting tones that arc above the song’s 
shimmering foundation of organ and 

After the contemplative haze of 
“Drugs,” Rhubarb Wine closes on “Don't 
Make It Hard.” It’s a quiet benediction 
that finds Roberts aching for the soft 
touch of an emotionally distant lover. 
“Please don’t make it hard to love you 
tonight," he pleads. Like many of the best 
moments on Rhubarb Wine, that’s a simple 
yet loaded sentiment that cuts with bald 
honesty instead of byzantine cleverness. 
Perhaps Roberts is correct and his 
simplicity is not a grand artistic statement. 
But it’s certainly a feat, and one that 
makes Rhubarb Wine a simply remarkable 
album. 

Rhubarb Wine by Wooden Dinosaur is 
available at woodendinosaur.bandcamp. 
com. Wooden Dinosaur play the Skinny 
Pancake in Burlington this Saturday, 
March 22, with the Winchester Local. 


Fresh. 

Filtered. 

Free. 


Whaf’s that 

buzz? 

Find -o tit what’s percolating today. 
Sign up to receive our house blend 
of local news headlines served up 
in one convenient email 
by Seven Days. 


©GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 





MON. 24 

Burlington 

HALFLOUNGE: Family Night, (rock). 



Chittenden county 
stowe/smuggs area 



TUE.25 


burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set with Cats 






HALFLOUNGE: Funkwagon's Tequila 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Cody 



Chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: The 




barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: The People's Cafe, (poetry). 6 
SWEET MELISSA'S: Andy Plante, (folk), 

stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE & STAGE: 



WED. 26 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: The Heavy 
1/2 SPEAKEASY: Funkwagon Karaoke. 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO ft CAFE: James Stout 
& Tyler Bolles, (gypsy jazz), 7 pjn„ free. 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open MIc 


NECTAR'S: VT Comedy Club Presents: 




Country Pride Take the whiskey-soaked pop 
sensibilities of Ibo Far to Care-era Old 97’s, filter them though a 
countrypolitan sheen and maybe gussy it all up with a little Charlie 
Daniels-esque fiddle fire, and you've got a rough approximation of 
cask mouse. The Allston-based band draws inspiration from a wide 
array of country idioms past and present, delivering a timeless, 
twangy sound. Cask Mouse play the Monkey House in Winooski on 
Tuesday, March 25. 


chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Mason 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: 



stowe/smuggs area 


middlebury area 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Padre Pauly. (Indie folk). 6 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. ID p.m., free. 

Comedy Troupe, (improv comedy). 7 
p.m., free. DJ Sklppy All Request Live. 

(top 40). 10 p.m, free. ® 



Graduate Program 
in Community Mental 
Health & Mental 
Health Counseling 


Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont 
Preparation for licensure as a mental health or professional 
counselor in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states. 
Meet with a Program Representative March 25, 4:30-6 p.m. 
463 Mountain View Drive, Suite 101, Colchester 


Integrated Community Mental Mp^Uo mncllirp 
ince Abuse Services for Children, IMCW lUI I IJlhl 111 t 

University 


Specializations focused on clinical services and 
administration ” 

Health and Substance Abuse 
Youth and Families or Adults. 


Healthy Volunteers Needed 


Help your community. - 


Participate in a study to 
develop a West Nile vaccine. 

We are looking for healthy adults aged 50-65. 


Volunteers are eligible for up to $2,300 in compensation. 



800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 
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Medical Spa 

Specials 

1 Hour 9n%r»ff 

iicrodermabrasion Oil 

Jfyir all Permanent 

Make up services 
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Shade of Pale 

"White Wash,” S.P.A.C.E. Gallery 


art 



loosely hung cotton sheets, 

titled “Whisper.” An adolescent girl 


I f timing is everything, Ashley 
Roark has to be feeling fulfilled. 
She’s the curator of “White Wash," 
a group show that opened earlier 
this month at the S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in 
Burlington. "There is a beautifully eerie 
quality of winter when there's a fresh 
blanket of snow on the ground,” reads 
an introductory panel, "and here in Ver- 
mont, we are in the thick of it.” Sure 
enough, more than 18 inches of white- 
ness enveloped Burlington soon after 
“White Wash" opened. 

Curiously, only a couple of the 40- 
plus pieces in the show allude directly to 
snow. But all of them have been crafted 
with the pale palette that Roark used as 
an organizing element, and which she 
describes in her posted intro as “quiet, 
serene and ghostly.” 

Prints, collages, drawings, ceram- 
ics, photographs, sculptures and instal- 
lations make up this diverse display 
of works by mostly young local artists. 
Their efforts vary in quality as much as 
in media. And that unevenness can ap- 
ply even to pieces created by the same 
individual. 

Roark herself, for example, is repre- 
sented in the show by nine small col- 
lages of layered 
fragments of paper 
that have a crowd- 
ed, cluttered look. 

They’re utterly 
like the beautifully 
simple — and simply 
beautiful — array of 
more than 100 flo- 
ral pins that she has 
pushed into a gal- 
lery wall to form a 
pattern resembling 
a constellation, or 
perhaps a flock of birds seen from afar. 
Thin shadows cast by a spotlight on the 
differently angled pins produce an illu- 
sion of motion, making the tapered de- 
sign appear as though it's surging up and 
across the wall. 

In addition to Roark’s, “White Wash” 
contains another set of small collages 
consisting of layered shards — fabric 


as well as paper, in this case — that 
seem altogether too busy. Fraying, 
dangling threads give these half-doz- 
en pieces an unkempt look that’s no 
doubt deliberate but is still lacking in 
visual allure. Molly Bosley, the maker 
of these woodblock-mounted assem- 
blages, achieves a far more pleasing 
result with her graphite drawings on 
sheets of Mylar, or polyester film. 

These figurative but cryptic cre- 
ations feature crisply drawn houses 
or persons in the foreground and 
faded, blurry images behind them. 
Bosley produces this contrast be- 
tween sharp and soft focus by cover- 
ing one drawing on a sheet of Mylar 
with another. Because the material is 
semitranslucent, the under-drawing 
can be seen hazily through the sheet 
on top. The disjointed visual narra- 
tives that result from this layering 
technique leave a viewer more in- 
trigued than baffled. 

Two large pieces Bosley produced 
in this fashion bear a resemblance to 
traditional Chinese landscape paint- 
ing — except that on the top layer 
of one, the artist has drawn a 1950s 
American suburban family scene. 

Mom and the kids 
sit around a table 
while dad leans 
from his chair to 
offer a morsel of 
something to an at- 
tentive aardvark. 

Lorraine Reyn- 
olds is another artist 
in the show whose 
works vary radically 
in medium and im- 
pact. “How Heavy 
Is Your Heart?” 
consists of an old, rusty table scale with 
heart-shaped balls of twine (white, of 
course) placed on and around it. View- 
ers familiar with Reynolds’ found-object 
assemblages will recognize the vintage 
sensibility and may find it engaging for a 
moment or two. 

But they will find themselves more 
attentive to Reynolds’ pair of prints on 


stands facing out in each of the side- 
by-side pieces. In the longer of the two, 
her head is cropped just below her nose, 
and her right arm is crooked across her 
waist. The girl's entire face appears in 
the shorter of the prints, but its left side 
is covered by her thick, uncombed hair. 
Her arms dangle at what would be her 
sides — if Reynolds had sketched the 

Is she dead? Entranced? Either way, 
the prints give off the ghostly aura that 
“White Wash” promises. 

Traditional skill is combined with te- 
chie material — Mylar, again — in Emily 
Parulis’ trio of drawings of dried flowers. 
The meticulous, subtle shadings of the 
plants’ stems and leaves in these large- 
scale graphite compositions make them 
look like low reliefs. They appear to pro- 
trude from the milky whiteness that sur- 
rounds them. 


Off in a corner of the gallery, along- 
side Roark’s untitled arrangement of 
floral pins, a small, circular white object 
sits atop a pedestal that looks like an in- 
verted golf tee. The bending, twisting 
form is easy to overlook. But if you pass 
it by, you’ll have missed a glimpse into 
the future of sculpture. 

Matt Flego made “Moebius” with a 
3-D printer. It's one of the first works 
to emerge from Generator, the maker 
space that officially opens on March 29 
in the annex of Burlington’s Memorial 
Auditorium. Roark chose wisely in pair- 
ing “Moebius” with her own minimalist 
array. Together, they offer evidence that 
art doesn’t have to preen to attract an ad- 
miring gaze. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 

INFO 





VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT i 






ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


Info, 660-9005. The Gallery at Main Street Landing 

stowe/smuggs area 

0 TOM CULL1NS: Recent geometric abstractions 

0 LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing of the 

March 22, 6-8:30 p.m. March 22-January 1. 0 
REBECCA KINKEAD: 'Local Color,* a collection of new 

ments March 22- June 17. Info, 253-8943. West 


p.m. March 21-May 9. Info. 388-1436. Jackson 
Gallery. Town Hall Theater, in Middlebury. 


Friday. April 4, 5-7 p.m. March 26-April 26. Info, 
0 KEVIN DONEGAN: 'Lock Is Key and Other 

Saturday. March 22, 5-7 p.m. March 22-May 24. 
Info. 438-2097. The Carving Studio & Sculpture 
Center Gallery in West Rutland. 

ART EVENTS 

LIFE DRAWING CLASSES: Classes work with 

860-4962. 


Brandon, Sunday. March 23, 2-4 p.m. Info, 247-4295. 


ART FOR LUNCH: BCA educators give a guided. 

March 25. noon-1 p.m., Info. 865-7166. 

ONGOING SHOWS 


'ALICE'S WONDERLAND: A MOST CURIOUS 

Through May 11. Info. 864-1848. ECHO Lake 

'ANONYMOUS: CONTEMPORARY TIBETAN ART: 

AND HERB VOGEL: ON DRAWING': A collection of 

past 40 years. ‘EAT: THE SOCIAL LIFE OF FOOD': 

19. 6 p.m. Through May 18. Info, 656-0750. Fleming 
Museum. UVM in Burlington. 

ANNA AYRES & COUN WALSH: Oil and acrylic paint- 
March 29. Info, 578-2512. Studio 266 in Burlington. 

ARTS AUVE OPEN PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBIT: A group 

30. Info. 660-9005. Art’s Alive Gallery in Burlington. 
CARLEEN ZIMBALATTI: 'Plane Oivision/Sustained 

March 31. Info. 859-9222. SEABA Center In 
0 CHE SCHREINER: Shadow Between Two Worlds.* 

30. Info. 863-6713. North End Studios in Burlington. 

0 CREATIVE REUSE SHOWCASE: An exhibit of 

Info, 863-6456. Frog Hollow in Burlington. 

DOSTIE BROS. SELECTIONS: Works in the private 

Through March 31. Info. 660-9005. Dostie Bros. 


GROUP SHOW: On the first floor, works by Brian 
Slattery. Maria Del Castillo. Philip Hagopian and 

Through May 31. Info, 859-9222. The Innovation 

HOWARDCENTER ARTS COLLECTIVE: Col laborative 

Through March 21. Info. 355-8797. Flynndog in 

depict Vermont life. Curated by SEABA. Through May 
31. Info. 859-9222. RETN in Burlington. 

JAMES VOGLER: Sophisticated abstract paintings 
862-1001. Left Bank Home & Garden in Burlington. 
JEAN LUC DUSHIME: 'A Sense or Place.' photo- 

0 JEN FRANCIS: Toporeelia.* color photographs by 

p.m.Through April lB. Info. 862-9616. Burlington 
JESSICA REMMEY: Photographs that capture the 
859-922 2. The Pine Street Deli in Burlington. 

JUNE IVY: *30 Days Past September.* compositions 

KASY PRENDERGAST: Minimal abstract paintings 
by the local artist. Through May 2. Info. 578-7179. 

KATE DONNELLY: "A Period of Confinement' work 

865-7166. BCA Center in Burlington. 

KATE GRIDLEY: 'Passing Through: Portraits of 

KATHERINE LUCAS: Abstract paintings in graphite. 
Through March 31. Info. 324-9403. Maglianero Cafe 


KATHY HART: Vermont scenes in pastel by the 
local artist. Through March 29. Info, 65B-1562. 

Info. 355-5418. Vintage Inspired in Burlington. 

MARCIA HILL & CINDY GRIFFITH: Landscape 
Curated by SEABA. Through May 31. Info. 859-9222. 
NATASHA SKY: Milk paint and acrylic abstractions 
31. Info. 318-2438. Red Square in Burlington. 
NORTHERN VERMONT ARTISTS ASSOCIATION: An 

NYIKO BEGUIN: 'Erase Head.' mixed-media works by 

617-935-5040. Livak Fireplace Lounge and Gallery. 
UVM Dudley H. Davis Center, in Burlington. 


May 31. Info, 578-2512. The Soda Plant In Burlington. 

March 22. Info, 865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. 
BCA Center, in Burlington. 

THE ART OF THE CENTER FOR CARTOON STUDIES': 

cartooning school. Through Aphl 30. Info. 656-2020. 
Bailey/Howe Library. UVM. in Burlington. 

TERRI SEVERANCE: "According to Terri.' mixed- 

SEABA. Through May 31. Info. 859-9222. Speeder & 
TERRY EKASALA: Inside Out.’ abstract paintings by 

TONYA FERRARO: >115(81)5: Identity & Adornment* 
body in metal. Through March 21. Info, 656-4200. 
WHITE WASH': A group of Vermont artists show 

com. The S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 



VERMONT 


WOODWORKING SCHOOL 

tuv. Call us at 802-849-2013 


Immerse yourself in the art and 
craft of woodworking this summer. 


Summer Immersion Program 
2014 Summer Semester: 

May 27-July 25 W- 

Housing Available Learn more at: info.burlington.edu/woodworking 
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Jen Francis "Topophilia" comes from the Greek words topos, which means 
“place,” and philia, which means “love of” — the word denotes a powerful attachment 
between an individual and a physical location. Burlington Parks and Recreation planner 
Jen Francis spends plenty of time focusing on place, both in a professional capacity and 
through the lens of her camera. An exhibit of Francis’ photographs, collectively called 
“Topofeelia,” is currently on display at the Gallery at Burlington College. According to 
a gallery description, the exhibit “explores manifestations of love of place, sometimes 
unanticipated, in settings containing simultaneously minuscule and monumental 
encounters and considers 
reaction, pattern, connection, 
cycles and becoming." The 
show spans 10 years of Francis' 
photography and her travels 
to several continents, and 
uses an unusual presentation 
method — images on movable 
tiles — that the gallery suggests 
“minimizes barriers between 
the viewer and the photo." A 
reception, postponed because 
of last week’s snowstorm, is 
Thursday, March 20, 5-7 p.m. 
Through April 18. 







ART SHOWS 


Kevin Donegan Kevin Donegan thinks of carving as a collaborative 
process between himself and the stone. “Reciprocity is required,” writes the self-taught 
mason and sculptor on his website. "...As much as I am unlocking potential in stone, the 
stone is unlocking potential in me.” Donegan, in his late twenties, is a Hinesburg native 
and says he’s spent much of his life exploring and being inspired by Vermont’s outdoors. 
Though he cycled through other creative endeavors, including acrylic painting and 
poetry, Donegan began focusing on stonework in earnest in 2008. His latest exhibit, 
called “Lock Is Key and Other Conversations,” presents work made during 2012-2103. 

The varied selection 
ranges from abstract, 
spiraling forms 
to more realistic 
sculptures of locks 
and saws. The show 
opens on Saturday, 
March 22, with a 
reception 5-7 p.m., at 
the Carving Studio 
and Sculpture Center 
in West Rutland. 
Through May 4. 
Pictured: “Lock Is 
Key.” 



LINDA PRUITT: 'Re-wilding,' shamanic, acrylic 

PETER FORBES & NATHAN BURTON: Photographic 

229-4676. Contemporary Dance & Fitness Studio In 
REGIS CUMMINGS: 'Places and Faces on a Journey, ' 

28. Info, 828-0749. Governors Office Gallery in 
ROBIN LAHUE: ’Moonbeams and Dreams,' 

stowe/smuggs area 

ANDREA LILIENTHAL: An installaUon consisting 


Harvey. Charles KraffL David Wal lace, and Eva 
Through April 20. Info. 253-8358. Helen Day Art 
ANNELEIN BEUKENKAMP: In "A Body of Work.' 
human form. Through April 30. Info, 253-1818. 
0 HARLAN MACK: 'Draughts for Every Passing 


at 7 p.m. 0 KENT SHAW: Photographs using 

p.m. Through April 25. Info. 888-1261. River Arts 


KICK AND GLIDE: VERMONT'S NORDIC SKI 

back-country skiing. Through Oct. 13. Info. 253-9911. 




0 TARA THACKER: Abstract porcelain sculptures 

635-1469. Julian Scott Memorial Gallery. Johnson 

mad river valley/waterbury 

BONNIE BARNES. CAROL BOUCHER & LYNN 
NEWCOMB: Black-and-white photography of 

26, Info, 244-7801. Axel's Gallery & Frameshop in 
Waterbury, 

'JUICE BAR’ WINTER SHOW: The annual rotating 

767-9670. BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 
LORRAINE MANLEY: 'Luminous Vermont' vibrant. 

496-6682. Festival Gallery In Waltsfield. 


Richard Tuttle 



March 26 6:00pm “Herb Vogel: Master Collector ” 

Since the mid-1960s, Richard Tuttle has embraced an improvisational approach to artmaking 
using everyday, often ephemeral, materials to craft intimate and subtle objects that exist in the 
space between painting, sculpture, poetry, assemblage, and drawing. Tuttle became close friends 
with the Vogels who built the largest collection of his work. 


61 COLCHESTER AVE., 


UNIVERSITY FLEMI N G 

VERMONT MUSEUM 



GEAR DEMOS | AVY EDUCATION | HUGE RAFFLE 


PRESENTED BY 


Join the editors of 
Backcountry Magazine 

for the latest on gear, 
education and safety. 
Plus, demos from 

Outdoor Gear Exchange. 




art 





Brett Simison Fine-art photographer Brett 
Simison likes to focus on the details — that’s why he prefers to 
shoot black-and-white film. His most recent collection, titled 
“The Pane in Empty Rooms," is a series of stunningly detailed, 
starkly lit photos taken in and around Robert Frost’s summer 
cabin in Ripton. Regular visits to the area during the summer 
months inspired Simison to think of the poet beyond his his 
better-known works. “There was a feeling of darkness and 
loneliness, and I began to see the cabin, the farm grounds, and 
the surrounding lands of the Breadloaf Wilderness in a new 
light,” Simison writes in his artist’s statement. His large-scale 
images will be on view at the Jackson Gallery at Middlebury's 
Town Hall Theater through May 9, beginning with a reception 
this Friday, March 21, 5-7 p.m. Pictured: “White Pines, Ripton, 
Vermont." 


THE PLACE OF DANCE: 

Dance, created with her 

STEPHANIE LARSEN: 

Info. 453-3188. Walkover 


rutland area 

2014 JURIED ARTIST 
EXHIBIT: Forty-two 


middlebury area 

-CIRCLING THE SHELDON’: One-of-a-kind objects 

round theme. Through April 19. Info. 388-2117. Henry 

NINTH ANNUAL EMERGING ARTISTS: An exhibit 

High School students. Through March 26. Info. 
453-4032. Art on Main in Bristol. 

OBSERVING VERMONT ARCHITECTURE': 


ONE ROOM SCHOOLS': Photographs from the 1980s 
& Voice Gallery. Through May 10. RUSSELL SNOW: 
Through March 31. Info. 388-4964. Vermont Folklife 
PAT MUSICK: The Instant of It All.' an exploration 

Gallery in Middlebury. 

-SCRATCHING THE SURFACE: Students from 


Through March 22. Info. 468-1266. Castleton 
LEN DAVIS: 'A Thousand Words,' 22 8-by-5-inch 

Gallery, Castleton State College. 

WINTER ART MART: Local arUsts show photog- 


SOUTH ROVALTON SCHOOL STUDENT EXHIBIT: 

31. Info, 763-7094. Royalton Memorial Library in 
TOM BERRIMAN: Bird photography from wildlife 


brattleboro area 

-FLORA: A CELEBRATION OF FLOWERS IN 
CONTEMPORARY ART': Vibrant floral works by 13 
regional arbsts. Through June 22. JIM GIDDINGS: 

Through May 4. JENNIFER STOCK: "Water Studies. 


more. Through April 25. 
Info. 775-0356. Chaffee 

BRANDON ARTISTS 
GUILD MEMBER SHOW: 

--Still Life & Sculpture' 


northeast kingdom 


GERRY TREVITS: New oil paintings of the local 
Parker Pie Co. in West Glover. 

-POINTS OF VIEW: Wateroolors. oils and sketches 

Robin Rothman. Through April 26. Info, 748-0158. 


manchester/bennington 

MUD SEASON' AND SOLO SHOWS: A group show in- 


outside Vermont 

FRAMED VINTAGE POSTERS FROM THE 
COLLECTION OF ALFRED T. QUIRK: Posters from 

Info. 603-448-3117. AVA Gallery and Art Center in 


EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibition of 

IN RESIDENCE: CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS AT 
DARTMOUTH': This exhibit celebrates the school's 

Through July 6. Info. 603-646-2808. Hood Museum, 

LATHORIEL BADENHAUSEN: Wise Blood." 

Through March 30. Info. 51B-564-2474. Plattsburgh 

artist. Through May 4. Info, 514-285-2000. Montreal 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

CALL FOR SUBMISSIONS New 


Burlington City Arts and 5undog 




'ART THAT CELEBRATES WINTER': A community art 

snowy season. Through March 31. Info, 457-2295. 
Norman Williams Public Library in Woodstock. 

EARTH AS MUSE: BEAUTY. DEGRADATION, HOPE. 


and Richard Weis. Through Apnl 4. Info, 258-3992. 
The Great Hall In Springfield. 

‘MAKING VISIBLE*: New works by Valery Woodbury. 
Michelle Woodbury and Nance Silliman in pastels, 

-SUSTAINABLE SHELTER: DWELLING WITHIN THE 
FORCES OF NATURE*: An exhibition that examines 


4TH ANNUAL JERICHO PLEIN 
AIR FESTIVAL The Emile A. 

899-2974. 

FIRST ANNUAL JURIED ART 
SHOW INSPIRED BY VERMONT 
POET Wind Ridge Books, 


Deadline: March 21. To register 

Lin or Kim at Wind Ridge Books 


ARTS ALIVE FOFA 2014 Juried 
exhibition! June 2014 in the 
Art’s Alive Gallery at Main Street 

AU SABLE HALL SHOW 

Professors in SUNY Plattsburgh's 


October 11 and 12. Booths open 

Early-bird special: Register by 
March 31 and receive $25 off fee 


Room 239 on Wednesday, April 
Exhibit April 14-17. Info. Ed Lusk 


6TH ANNUAL ART OF CREATIVE 
AGING EXHIBIT The Central 

org. Deadline: March 31. Info. 


FISHING FOR EXOTIC BIRDS 

Burlington on March 29. Any 

;; March 27. Info. 


ONE PUBLIC ART PROJECT 

RFP Burlington City Arts and 






Supercool Glass 


A new exhibition that highlights aesthetic and technological trends in American glassmaking 
over two centuries. Objects from Shelburne Museum's collection are juxtaposed with works 
by contemporary glass artists. 





Road, Shelburne, VT 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 





The Wind Rises ★★★★ 


Need for Speed ★★ 












Finding you just the right person! 


HomeShare 

VERMONT 863-5625 . 


HomeShareVermont.org 


Summer's coming! 

What’S your Style'? 


Try our Summer Shorts for full college credit in 
7 weeks or less starting June 11, OR choose from over a 
thousand of our standard 13-week courses starting May 19. 

Either way, CCV has you covered. 


COMMUNITY O 

CSV 


Register Now! 

WWW.CCV.ecfu 800-228-6686 


share 

my 

home. 




movies 


local theaters 


C) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATETIMESVISITSEVENOAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 




Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 

Friday 21 - thursday 27 

Need for Speed 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


‘Moppets Most Wanted 
Need for Speed 
Need for Speed 30 

frlday2l — thursday 27 

12 Years a Slave 

Need for Speed 
Need for Speed 3D 
Non-Stop 


Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 

Need for Speed 
Need for Speed 30 

Son of God 

The Wind Rises (Kazetachinu) 

‘Moppets Most Wanted 
Need for Speed 
Need for Speed 30 
Non-Stop 

MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood St. (Maple Tree 

Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 

3 Days to Kill 




Mr. Peabody & Sherman 30 
'Moppets Most Wanted 

Need for Speed 3D 
Non-Stop 

The Wolf of Wall Street 

Friday 2! - thursday 27 

Mr. Peabody & Sherman 30 
'Muppets Most Wanted 

Need for Speed 30 
Non-Stop 


Friday 21 — thursday 27 


300: Rise of an Empire 30 


Need for Speed 3D 

The Wind Rises (Kazetachinu) 

Friday 21 — thursday 27 

Need for Speed 3D 

The Wind Rises (Kazetachinu) 

PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 

12 Years a Slave 

The Great Beauty (La 

Mr. Peabody & — 


Friday 21 — thursday 27 

12 Years a Slave 

Sherman 2-0 & 3-0 
Need for Speed 2-0 & 3-D 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 


Friday 21 — thursday 27 

Mr. Peabody & Sherman 30 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 

The Wind Rises (Kazetachinu) 


12 Years a Slave 
Non-Stop 

Friday 21 — thursday 27 

Non-Stop 

WELDEN THEATRE 


Wednesday 19— thursday 20 

Need for Speed 

Friday 21 — thursday 27 

'Muppets Most Wanted 
Need for Speed 
Need for Speed 3D 


Need for Speed 3D 


/■I 

mobile 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 


QUIT SMOKING IN 2014 


GET PAID FOR 

YOUR 

NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTION 


Volunteers will complete 
computer tasks and 
questionnaires. 

This is a research study 
conducted by the 
University of Vermont. 


n 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 

CALL 802-656-4849 
EMAIL effects@uvm.edu 



Have you signed up for insurance with 

Vermont Health Connect? 


Open Enrollment Ends in March 


We’re here to help. Our trained Navigators 
can assist you with enrollment. 

Call the Health Assistance Program to get started. 

( 802 ) 847-7249 


FletcherAllen.org/Healthconnect 

□ □00 






= MOVIE CLIPS = 


NEED FOR SPEED * * The video game comes to the 

directed. (130 min. PG-13) 


THE WIND RISES**** Renowned Japanese 


PHILOMENA* Stephen Frears directed this 

ROBOCOP*** Joel Kinnaman plays the slain 

Padilha (Elite Squad). With Gary Oldman. Michael 
Keaton and Abble Cornish. (118 min. PG-13) 

SON OF GOD** This inspirational retelling of the 




NEW ON VIDEO 


FROZEN ***1/2 See description 


TIM’S VERMEER****V2 Penn and Teller bring us 


Krokidas directed. (95 min, R) 

MANDELA: LONG WALK TO FREEDOM*** Idris 

With Naomie Harris and Terry Pheto. Justin (The 
Other Boleyn Girl ) Chadwick directed. (139 min. 

SAVING MR. BANKS*** Emma Thompson plays 




directed. (125 min. PG-13) 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



Is bluegrass the saddest music in the world? 
This Oscar-nominated love story from 
Belgium might make you think so. 


F irst, a local note: You can see The 
Broken Circle Breakdown on the 
big screen in Burlington next Thursday, 


presented by the Burlington Film Society, 
the Vermont International Film Festival 
and Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center. That’s March 20, 7 p.m., at the 
Main Street Landing Film House. $5-8, 
free for VTIFF members. 

The film opens with banjo player Didier 
(Johan Heldenbergh) and his bluegrass 
band singing the standard “Will the 
Circle Be Unbroken?" (Characters in 
this movie speak in Flemish and sing 
in English.) The next scene, set in a 
hospital, shows us that Didier’s circle 
will not be unbroken. He and his wife 
and bandmate, Elise (Veerle Baetens), are 
preparing their 7-year-old daughter for 
chemotherapy... 


llfculture 

^^^JVERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 





Saint Michaels 
College is®- 11 " 


Contact tesol@smcvt.edu 
or 802.654.2684 


TEACHING ENGLISH 
TO SPEAKERS OF 
OTHER LANGUAGES 

DIPLOMA PROGRAM 


Spend four weeks this July learning to 
teach English as a worldwide language 

www.smcvt.edu/graduate/tesol 



■ SPORTSSFITNESS 
I PHYSICAL THERAPY 
rKIDS&FITNtSS 


Dedicated to improving lives since 1966 

802-860-EDGE (3343) • EDGEVT.COM/INFO 






fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.26), CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


EDIE EVERETTE 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 











NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Science Schmience 

Christian minister Ken Ham’s goal 
of building a replica of Noah’s Ark 
in the Kentucky hills stalled for lack 
of money until Ham (no relation to 
Noah’s son) engaged in a debate on 
evolution with PBS “Science Guy” 

Bill Nye. Ham’s Answers in Genesis 
ministry and the Creation Museum 
received widespread media attention 
during the debate, which pitted 
science against the Bible’s explanation 
of the origins of the universe. Ham said 
that a flood of donations would allow 
construction of the Ark Encounter to 
begin in May and open to the public in 
summer 2016. (Associated Press) 

Commercialized Airspace 

A car dealership in Houston, Texas, 
hired a drone to film its latest 
commercial. “It’s a good technique 
for getting shots that you normally 
wouldn’t be able to get for advertising 
purposes, because you get a different 
perspective,” Don Ruguleiski, internet- 
digital marketing director for Mac 
Haik Chevrolet, said. “It’s tough to 
get a boom out here with a camera 
on it.” The lightweight unmanned 
aerial vehicle with six propellers is 
operated by JAM Aviation. “You know, 
people used to be scared of it,” owner 
Don Hirsch explained. “Now they're 
saying, ‘Hey, that looks like a UFO. Hey, 
that looks like a really cool piece of 
equipment”' (Houston’s KHOU-TV) 

After a federal judge ruled that the 
Federal Aviation Administration has 


no jurisdiction over small drones, 
a Michigan florist resumed using 
unmanned aerial vehicles to deliver 
flowers. The FAA ordered Wesley 
Berry Flowers in Commerce Township 
to stop testing drone delivery, but 
federal administrative law judge 
Patrick Geraghty declared that 
according to the FAA's argument for 
regulating drones, “a flight in the air 
of a paper airplane or a toy balsa wood 
glider could subject the operator” to 
FAA penalties. "The next step for us,” 
Berry said, “is more testing." (Detroit’s 
WWJ-TV) 

SOME ADULT-FILM PRODUCTION 
COMPANIES TURNED TO 
COMPUTER-GENERATED IMAGERY 

TO DIGITIZE THE FLESH 
OVER THE CONDOMS. 


Skulduggery 

Authorities accused David Charles, 21, 
of breaking into the Indiana Medical 
History Museum numerous times last 
year and stealing human brain tissue, 
then selling it on eBay. A San Diego 
man who bought six jars of the brain 
tissue for $600, plus $70 shipping, 
called the museum after noticing labels 
on the containers. After Indianapolis 
police investigators set up a sting to 
nab Charles, the museum’s executive 


director, Mary Ellen Hennessey 
Nottage, said the stolen material had 
been returned and that she had spoken 
to the San Diego man. “He just said 
he liked to collect odd things,” she 
explained. (Indianapolis Star) 

Virtual Solution 

After Los Angeles County passed a law 
requiring pom actors to use condoms, 
adult-film production companies fled 
to Las Vegas, Miami and other less 
restrictive locations. Some remaining 
companies responded by turning to 
technology, specifically computer- 
generated imagery (CGI), to digitize 
the flesh over the condoms. Gay porn 
company Falcon Studios released 
the first digitally enhanced film, 
“California Dreamin’ L” “I wanted to 
give the impression of a pre-condom 
movie,” director Tony DiMarco said, 
“but use condoms as we do in every 
scene we film.” (Slate) 

First Things First 

Nyima Dorjee, 39, was sitting in a 
New York City jury pool for a gun- 
possession trial when he complained 
to the questioning prosecutor of 
chest pains and difficulty breathing, 
but when a court officer informed 
Justice Joel Blumenfeld, the judge 
told him to let the prosecutor finish 
his questioning. “There’s a few more 
minutes left," the judge reportedly 
said. “They can wait.” The officer 
decided that Dorjee needed immediate 
assistance, however, and called an 
ambulance. Doctors detennined he 


was having a heart attack. (United 
Press International) 

Hidey-Hole 

Sheriff’s deputies responding to 
reports of a shooting in Jefferson 
Parish, La., found Akili Bailey, 20, with 
gunshot wounds to his buttock, leg 
and foot. When paramedics tried to 
help Bailey, he refused to get up and 
appeared to be “clenching his buttocks 
together,” according to the police 
report. Authorities attributed his 
behavior to his injury, but a doctor who 
treated Bailey at the hospital retrieved 
a small bag containing 2.5 grams of 
cocaine from his buttocks. (New 
Orleans’s Times-Picayune) 

Everything Yon Know Is 
Wrong 

A textbook used by more than 
50,000 students in India’s Gujarat 
state contains more than 120 
factual, spelling and grammatical 
mistakes, including that “Japan 
dropped a nuclear bomb on the U.S. 
during World War II.” The Gujarat 
government hasn't withdrawn the 
books but did “set up a two-member 
committee to look into these errors 
and make changes immediately,” 
according to State Education Minister 
Bhupendrasinh Chudasama. (BBC 
News) 


BLISS BY HARRY BLISS 


TED RALL 








ELF CAT 

TAf'AEs'VoCHAt.KA 


©2014, 






:e." I'd love to hear you express that 


B BREZSNVS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


SHOP 

LOCAL 

(wLkati aoix 
ink... 

SEVEN DAYS 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


■ conversations 

I WITH KAY 

' | MONDAYS > BOO PM 

_ rr shop uve 

1 AT MAIN STREET LANDING 

■ JOSHUA GLASS S 
| KELLY RAVIN 

l WEDNES DAY > UVE 800 PM 

■CHANNEL 17 

1 WATCH UVE@5:25 

^WEEKNIGHTSDNTV 

IANDONUNE 



MEXICO CITY DOCUMENTARY THEATER 

Lagartijas Tiradas al Sol 

"EL RUMDR DEL INCENDID" 

Wed. & Thurs., April 2 & 3 at 7:30 pm, FlynnSpace 

Peftoimed in Spanish Min English subtitles, 

Diversity and Multicultural Aftalrs through the UVM President's Initiative tec Diversity. 

Season Sponsor (COmCQSt. 


www.flynncenter.org or call 802 - 86 -flynn loday! 



SEVEN DAYS 


pER§W\lnl§ 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W51VEM tofai^WSIVEN 

INTROSPECTIVE, CURIOUS ABOUT 
EVERYTHING 

that I like you already. sublime!2. 66 


PASSIONATE, CREATIVE. HONEST 

WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 


CONNECTIONS 


HAPPY, ACTIVE AND FEISTY 

HONEST, ATTRACTIVE, LOOKING FOR 
SOMETHING NEW 

JUST. BE. YOURSELF. BUT. HONEST. 


CRAFTY WOMAN 

and Books lmTheAlpha 802 21. Cl 


WoMLN . . MEN 

CREATIVE. CRAFTY, FRIENDLY 


crafts and photography. Jules86. 27. Q 

ENERGETIC. INTELLIGENT. 

SMARTASS. SEXY 


MOTHER NATURE'S CHILD 

LETS GO ON AN ADVENTURE! 


LOOKING FOR MY SHINING KNIGHT 


CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


PROFESSIONAL YET CRAZY AND SILLY 

if it's meant to be. teeth32. 49 
LOOKING FOR FUN GUY 


IWEiy^WSIVCN 

CREATIVE. ACTIVE OPTIMIST 





DO IT AT LEAST ONCE... 

I like to create, discover, converse, share and play my way through 
life. I have a lot of hobbies that I keep myself occupied with, but all 
of them are enjoyed with great company. I figured this would be 
a good way to meet more people who love to do the same things 
as myself. I don't have trouble meeting people, but it's also one of 
my favorite things to occupy my life with. Let's do something fun. 
Mastifflovinman, 29. men seeking women. 

I would describe my fashion sense as... Mood permitting, from 
suits and ties to sweatpants, I wear it all. 


LOOKING FOR REAL HONEST. SECURE 

ACTIVE, CURIOUS. SENSUAL SEEKS 

and effort, iluvoutdoors. S6. L ! 


JOHN'S A LOOKIN 


day. too (LOL). I am tired of doing 


GROUNDED MAN SEEKS GROUNDED 
WOMAN 


SKI DEEP POWDER 


ALL-NIGHT INSOMNIAC 

TIRED OF GAMES 

LOOKING FOR PARTNER IN CRIME 

GOOD TIMES 


there.'rhie. Jlmth!' 44 Cp ° "° m 


v/. antares321. 59. Cl 


EVERY GIRL'S DREAM GUY! 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 




QJoiA wiie, couMAefio'i k 
b/iwLtyjt 

ASK 

ATHENA 

I'm at a bit of a loss. I'm a healthy, attractive woman in 
my mid-thirties, but I have a total fetish for younger, 
inexperienced guys in their early twenties. Taking a guy's 
virginity is the biggest turn-on I can imagine. But I have no 
idea howto go about finding younger, inexperienced men, 
since they're usually shy. quiet, unassuming types who 
aren't out seeking attention. Where can a girl go to find a 
sweet young thing who needs a little confidence builder? 


Older Seeking Younger 

TW OUeh, 

Younger and less experienced, you say? Hmm ... Here's 
a question: Are you looking for a boyfriend ora boy 
toy? The distinction is important. I'm all for being with 
someone younger, but finding a partner to share a 
happy and healthy relationship is challenging enough 
without a big age gap. Think about where you were in 
your early twenties and compare it to who you are now. 
Compatibility with someone in a very different stage of 
life than you is a lot harder to achieve. 

But if you're just looking for some fun, here are a few 
ideas. First, do you have any younger single gal pals with 
whom you could tag along on their nights out? If not, it's 
time to make some. If you befriend some younger, single 
women who like to go out, chances are you'll run into 
some younger men. You may have to dig around for the 
inexperienced ones, but I'm sure the/re out there and 
would no doubt be eager to attain some of the sexual 
savvy you're excited to share. 

This comes with a warning, however. You may find 
yourself at a house party with some of these new 
friends and meet all sorts of available young guys, but 
be mindful of their even younger friends. They could be 
too young. I'm talking about the sneaking-out-of-my- 
parents'-house-and-going-to-my-older-brother's-college- 
party-on-a-school-night kind of young. In other words: 
still in high school. You know what I'm saying? Not that 
you should go around asking for IDs, but be careful. Sex 
with a minor is not only illegal; it's not cool. 

Here's another idea: If you're seeking a purely sexual 
rendezvous, why not take out a personal ad and specify 
exactly what you want? It can be liberating to put 
yourself out there in a direct yet anonymous way. Who 
knows? Some shy, insecure guys might be looking for 
someone just like you to show them the ropes. And news 
flash: Not all of them are necessarily young. 

Regardless of age or experience, invite your next partner 
into your fantasy you so can both enjoy it. If he's up for 
it, entice him to play the part of virginal pupil and see if 
you dont enjoy the same benefits you have with a young, 
innocent guy. If he's really into it you can play the role of 
sexy teacher as often as you please! 


, Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 


QJouaa, 

Athena 



Saturday, March 15, 2014. Where: Colchester 
Shaw's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912062 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY PEPPER SPROUT! 

Where: N.N.E. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912061 


TOP OF THE BLOCK 

Shoppe. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912060 


When: Wednesday. March 12, 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 49120S5 

BEST BUY WILLISTON 

When: Sunday, March 9. 2014. Where: Best Buy 
Williston. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912054 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


BURNING DOWN THE HOUSE 

Ground & YMCA. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912059 
TRAILHEAD GOODBYE 

Mountains. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 49120S8 
TINY THAI WINOOSKI 3/11 

best. When: Tuesday. March 11. 2014. Where: on 
the street. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912057 

HOT STUFF 

Meow. When: Thursday, March 13. 2014. Where: 

BLUEEYEDGIRL: I SAW YOUR SMILE! 


VT FEDERAL CREDIT UNION MIDDLEBURY 

12. 2014. Where: Vermont Federal Credit Union 
Middlebury. You: Woman. Me: Man. 49120S3 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHOCOLATES 

me up When: Saturday. March 8. 2014. Where: 
Willimas Sonoma. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912050 

FACE PLANT NEFCU PARKING LOT 

South Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912049 


JMM When: Thursday, March 6. 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912048 

HANDSOME MAN HELPING AT SHAW’S 

Colchester. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912046 


Street You: Woman. Me: Man. 491204S 
STEFF IN THE BLUE DRESS 

1. 4912044 

READING THE PAPER 

Grounds. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912043 


VTFCU BLOND BEAUTY S.BURL 

28. 2014. Where: VFCU South Burlington 

CUTE BLONDE AT SPANKED PUPPY 

I did. When: Friday, February 28. 2014. Where: 
Spanked Puppy. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912041 

INTO THE MYSTIC 

heart I trust that you will be kind. Your Brown 

London. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912040 
STUNNING BARTENDER AT FEDERAL ONE 

One. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912039 
HAVENT RECENTLY SPIED 

ago. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912038 
A PEARL IN THE DARKNESS 

sea Floor. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912037 
WAITRESS AT ZEN LOUNGE 

When: Saturday, February 22. 2014. Where: 

Zen Lounge. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912036 

CUTIE AT BOTTLES R US 

" SINGLE IN STOWE 

When: Sunday, February 23. 2014. Where: 
Stowe. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912034 


UNBEKNOWNST 

Jeffersonville. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912033 
99 ASIAN MARKET 

Winooski Ave. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912032 
GOSH YOU'RE SOOOOO PRETTY 

Where: Church St You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912031 
SWEETPEA 10/17 

heart daily. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912029 
BEAR TRAP 

Corral. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912028 
BTBAM ® HIGHER GROUND 

Ground Ballroom. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912026 
I LIKE YOUR HOODIE! 

at Dusk. You: Woman. Me: Man. 491202S 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 





VervPnt Federal 

CREDIT UNION presents 


APRIL 25-MAY 4 


During Vermont Restaurant Week, 


Vermont 


participating locations across the 
state offer inventive prix-fixe dinners 
for $15, $25 or $35 per person. 
Try lunch or breakfast for $10 or less! 

* 

Special events include: 

The Sweet Start Smackdown, 
Culinary Pub Quiz, Foodie Flick, 
Parents’ Night Out and 
the Bartendar Brawl! 


TO BENEFIT 

Vermont Foodbank 


$1 provides 3 meals to Vermonters in need. 

Donate today at vermontrestaurantweek.com 


In the spirit of Vermont Restaurant Week, 
the Vermont Community Foundation is honored to make 
a $5,000 grant to the Vermont Foodbank in support of its 
programs that bring more local, healthy food to Vermonters 


3 Squares Cafe 
84 Main Sports Grill * 

A Single Pebble Restaurant * 
Antidote 

Ariel's Restaurant 
ArtsRiot Kitchen * 

Asiana House (Montpelier, 
Burlington) 

August First Bakery & Cafe 
The Bagel Place * 

Big Picture Theater and 
Cafe 

Black Krim Tavern * 

Blue CatSteak&Wine Bar * 
Blue Paddle Bistro 
Bluebird Barbecue 
Bluebird Coffee Stop * 
Bluebird Tavern 
CafeMediterano * 

Cafe Provence (Brandon) 
Cafe Provence on Blush 
Hill (Waterbury) * 

Cafe Shelburne 
Capitol Grounds Cafe 
Church & Mahi 
City Market/Onion River 
Co-op 


Cornerstone Pub & 

Kitchen 

The Daily Planet 
Das Bierliaus 
El Cortijo Cantina & 
Taqueria 

The Elusive Moose * 

The Farmhouse Tap & Grill 
Fire & Ice Restaurant * 
The Foundry 
Guild Fine Meats * 

Guild Tavern 
Halvorson’s Upstreet 
Cafe* 

Hen of the Wood * 
(Burlington, Waterbury) 
Hunger Mountain Coop 
Deli and Cafe 
J. Morgan’s Steakhouse 
Junior’s Italian 


Kismet 

The Kitchen Table Bistro 
L’Amante Ristorante 
La Brioche Bakery 
La Villa Bistro & Pizzeria 
The Lake-View House 
Leunig’s Bistro & Cafe 


The Mad Taco (Montpelier, 
Waitsfield, Waterbury) 
Maple City Diner 
Michael’s on the Hill 
The Mule Bar * 

NECI on Main 
New Moon Cafe 
One Federal Restaurant 
& Lounge 
Pauline's Cafe 
Piecasso Pizzeria & Lounge 
Pizza Barrio 
Pizzeria Verita 
Positive Pie (Hardwick, 
Montpelier) 

Positive Pie Tap & Grill 
Prohibition Pig 
Pulcinella’s 
The Red Clover Inn & 
Restaurant 

The Reservoir Restaurant 
and Tap Room 
Revolution Kitchen * 
Roots The Restaurant * 
Salt 

San Sai Japanese 
Restaurant 

Sarducci’s Restaurant & Bar 


The Scuffer Steak & Ale 
House 

Shanty on the Shore 
Sherpa Kitchen 
Silver Palace * 

Simon Pearce Restaurant 
The Skinny Pancake * 
(Burlington, Montpelier) 
Sonoma Station 
South End Kitchen * 

The Spot * 

Three Brothers Pizza & 
Grill 

Three Penny Taproom 
Timbers Restaurant * 
Toscano Cafe and Bistro 
Tourterelle 
Two Brothers Tavern 
The Whiskey Room at Ri 
Ra Irish Pub 
The Windjammer 
Restaurant 
& Upper Deck Pub 
Vermont Tap House * 
Wooden Spoon Bistro 

* = New in 20141 


Who Would you like to see on this list? Email us at restaurantweek@sevendaysvt.com 


For the latest dish ... vennontrestaurantweek.com 



VERMONT 


SPIRITS 







For almost 30 years our 
mission has been to stock our 
shelves with food that's good, 
clean, and local. We're now 
passing on NEW savings on 
over 5,000 products. 


NEW LOWER PRICES 


Market and Cafe 


DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON ■ 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 


LOWER PRICES 

ON OVER 5,000 PRODUCTS! 


ANNIE S ORGANIC MAC 
CHEESES all 6oz. varieties 
$2.99 everyday! 


MUIR GLEN ORGANIC 
TOMATOES all 15oz. 
varieties: $1.99 everyday! 


FIELD DAY ORGANIC 
BEANS all l5oz. varietii 
$2.49 everyday! 


LUNA BARS & CLIF BARS 

all varieties: $1.29 everyday 


NATURE'S PATH HERITAGE 
FLAKES $4-69 everyday! 


PRO TIP: Check out our BAM 
[Best All Month) Sales for even 
more spectacular savings. 


STONYFIELD ORGANIC 
YOGURT all 32 oz. $2.79 
down from $4.89— wow! 


full, searchable list of our sales at healthylmngmarket. 




